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Shorthand Teachers... 


Take Tip from 


Modern one-way highways lead, without delay, to a definite destina- 
tion. 

Modern one-way writing methods, as found in Thomas Natural 
Shorthand, will lead vour students, without delay, to the destinations 
of Employability and Success in business, 

The basie principle upon which these one-way writing methods are 
built is the 

STANDARD WRITING PATTERN 
—a formula by 
which shorthand students from the first day know what to write. And, 
knowing what to write, they make constant uninterrupted progress 
throughout their shorthand course. 


May we send you more information about this magic formula which 


shorthand teachers are fast adopting everywhere? 


The Standard Writing Pattern is fully explained in our booklet, ““Why Thomas 


Natural Shorthand Warrants Your Consideration.” Why not write for a copy today 

. or better yet, request our FREE Teacher Training Course by Correspondence. This 
course provides you—in four small booklets—an easy, interesting way to prove for 
yourself the simplicity of the Thomas One-Way Writing Methods. 


- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


FOR 1947 


The New SEE AND SAY Series 


By ARNOLD, BONNEY, and SOUTHWORTH 


The pendulum has swung back to phonetics—the tried and true, sensible way to teach pupils 
to become strong and independent readers. Now there is available the New SEE AND SAY Series, 
Copyrighted in 1946. This attractive and up-to-date series lays a firm groundwork for better read- 
ing by teaching and drilling the sounds of the letters and developing the blend-work which leads 
to the recognition of words and removes the stumbling-blocks from the path to reading. Usable 
with any reading series. Three textbooks and three manuals for reading mastery in the first three 
grades! 


BRAND NEW [IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHIES 


By Bovey and THURSTON 


Three postwar geography texts -NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA, THE OLD 
WORLD CONTINENTS, and SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS—and 
their three accompanying workbooks have been added to the famous Iroquois Geography Series. 
These new books, all copyrighted in 1946 or 1947, include the immediate effects of World War II 
on the nations of the world, the creation of the United Nations, the mining of uranium as a source 
of atomic energy, the break-up of the Japanese Empire, and a host of other up-to-the-minute geo- 
graphic facts. Just what your pupils need for an understanding of the postwar world! 


AMERICAN HISTORY — 1946 COPYRIGHT 


By SouTHWoRTH and SoUTHWORTH 


A new textbook in American History, telling the story of our country from the discovery of 
America through the entire Second World War into the administration of President Truman. 
Noted for its excellent organization and balance, for its unusually full treatment of recent events, 
and for its graphic style that makes history live for the pupils. Accompanied by a new work book, 
keyed with it throughout. 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
By G. S. Lourr 


This new algebra text makes the subject easier and more understandable for the student through 
the use of step-by-step boxed-in process developments and illustrative problem solutions, Also con- 
tains definitions, standard formulas, derivations of type formulas, tables, drill exercises, and stan- 
dard tests. May be used as a basal text or as a drill and review book. 


TROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Science Made Fascinating! 
EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


Caldwell-Curtis 

A new interpretation of science, based on scientific 
study and teaching experience. The latest scientific 
developments are treated clearly and interestingly. For 
example, smashing the atom, jet propulsion, penicillin, 
basis of the atom bomb, DDT and radar. Air-minded- 
ness is stressed; probable future advances in science 
discussed. 


EVERYDAY BIOLOGY 
Curtis-Caldwell-Sherman 

Shows relation of biology to human, animal and 
plant life—how it bears on health and disease, food and 
nutrition, conservation and recreation. Stresses funda- 
mentals; pays full attention to fields of today’s social 
and economic importance. Encourages scientific thought 
and action. 
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as we go to press.. 


Or at any rate we hope so. We 
always hope the JourNAL will start 
its journey through the press with- 
in a few hours of the time these 
prefatory musings are typed. Some- 
times the sequence is delayed. 
There was a period during the war 
when reliable pressmen were hard- 
pressing the enemy and our maga- 
zine would be ‘delayed, especially 
after a holiday, while some one 
sobered up. Dependable pressmen 
are back in civilian overalls now, 
and we have no troubles from that 
source, 

Today, our main worry has to 
do with paper. It is not the first 
time, but possibly the worst. Going 
over a file of this magazine for °42 
or “43, you might be struck with 
the variety of tints and thicknesses 
of paper, both inside the book and 
outside. Uncle Sam was buying 
up the output of the mills so fast 
there was little left for publica- 
tions. After that experience, some 
of the magazines with circulations 
in the millions decided to make 
their own paper. This they pro- 
ceeded to do by buying paper 
mills. 

Now there are fewer independ- 
ent mills than are needed to sup- 
ply their customers in the printing 
and publishing trades. Yes, the 


JOURNAL has an arrangement with 
a paper company for regular de- 
liveries. That company, despite 
shortages of raw materials is pro- 
ducing more paper than ever be- 
fore. But again the government 
has come along with a huge order, 
and this has upset schedules of 
production so that the delivery we 
should have had in February will 
not arrive until near the end of 
March. Of course we have tried 
every paper house in Boston, to see 
if their salesmen, better called sales 
discouragers nowadays, can help 
us out. “Sorry but we haven't a 
sheet of book paper in the place.” 
That is what they all say. Their 
latest suggestion is to borrow from 
some printer who has stocked up 
more than he needs, Try and do 
it. Still we are waiting at this 
moment to hear from a chap who 
gave us a ray of hope from that 
direction. The paper won't be 
quite what we want. But we will 
take “most anything that will take 
ink, if we can bring the issue to 
you while March is still making 
up its mind what sort of month 
it will be. Yes, our paper problem 
is very much like March’s weather 
problem. Outlook uncertain. Apol- 
ogies pretty sure to be needed. 
Kindly accept ours. We thank you. 
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TEXTBOOKS IN REVIEW 


Play and Swim Readers 

Fun at the Playground and Fun in 
Swimming are supplementary readers 
for use in grades two and three respec- 
tively. Vocabulary has been meticu- 
lously controlled to be mainly within 
the range of previous reading experi- 
ence. Thus with the playground or 
the swimming pool for scenery, chil- 
dren for companions, simple, easy-to- 
read sentences and a story to unravel, 
the youngster should be all set to read 
by himself and gain new skill and 
power. The swimming reader intro- 
duces a lame boy, and a cooperative 
enterprise of raising money for a div- 
ing board by means of a swimming 
exhibition. Also there are helpful hints 
on the techniques of swimming, though 
No pretense of a manual. All in all an 
attractive pair of help-yourself reader- 
ettes. 


FUN AT THE PLAYGROUND, FUN IN 
SwIMMING, Fressell and Frakele. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.00, $1.20. 


New Music Horizons 

Arrival of Book Six in the popular 
New Music Horizons Series is an event 
worth noting. Unfortunately we can- 
not run through the pages for you 
at the piano or with a chorus of twelve- 
year-olds, but must confine our re- 
view to words, not even rhymed. ‘‘For- 
tunately,” you interject, and we pro- 
ceed cheerfully. For it is a cheerful 
book, this music reader. 

We are impressed with the wide 
variety of sources from which the 
songs are drawn, including perhaps a 
score of nations, their folk songs and 
the songs their great composers cre- 
ated. We are impressed also with the 
many-sidedness of this musical pro- 
gram. Provision is made for advancing 
into three-part songs. There is related 
study of the dance, with suggestions 
for creative work. There are hints 
on listening and on making radio pro- 
grams. The principal instruments of 
band and orchestra are introduced. 
Seme mysteries of minor scales and 
harmonies are unlocked. By singing 
the songs of foreign peoples, American 
children learn to know their world 
neighbors and to vibrate in tune with 
them, we hope. Frequent notes and 


footnotes enhance the interest and en- 
rich the learning experience. Attrac- 
tive sketches blend pictorial art with 
that of song. 

Music as interpreted today in New 
Music Horizons seems so much more 
closely interwoven with life itself than 
did the school singing of only a few 
years ago. “Oh Paradise” comes nearer 
to realization in the classroom during 
the music period than when we used 
to chant its doleful praise from an 
earlier collection by the same publish- 
ers—a grand collection for its day it 
was, even so. 

New Music Horizons, McCarthy. 

Morgan and others. Silver Burdett 

Company. New York. $1.56. 


Child Development 


And the Curriculum 


Vaguely, no doubt, the school cur- 
riculum has always been related to the 
supposed state of development of the 
child. But the emphasis was upon his 
mental state, apart from his emotional, 
motor, physical or. other condition. 
Only the best teachers, by their na- 
tural sensitivity and sympathy, took 
into account the child as a complex 
being, an individual whose growth 
along various lines is uneven. 

The volume under consideration, 
Child Development and the Curricu- 
lum, is an eclectic study of the avail- 
able material on this subject, rather 
than a piece of original research. But 
it represents an approach differing 
from the traditional —an approach 
guided by respect for the child and 
a desire to fit the curriculum around 
him as he really is. Following the 
introductory chapters, the stages of 
growth from infancy to adulthood are 
successively analyzed in sufficient de- 
tail to assist the curriculum maker. 
The discussion of grouping is unusually 
suggestive. It points to the lopsided- 
ness of so called homogeneous group- 
ing, which takes account of mental 
factors only. Flexible groupings such 
as occur in the committees formed to 
carry out a project or activity, are 
favored by the authors. They seem 
often to encounter a boundary sign 
indicating unexplored territory and 
they deserve the more confidence for 
admitting the need for further re 
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search instead of bluffing the answen, 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE Cy. 
RICULUM, Jersild and others. Teach. 
ers College Bureau of Publications 
New York. $2.75. 


Living Arithmetic 
Instruction in arithmetic has ofte, 
failed for other reasons than the sty 
pidity of certain children. Sometime 
the teacher herself has been badly 
taught. Sometimes there is too much 
grouping of similar exercises and to 
little mixing, so that the pupil dog 
not learn which pattern to apply, 
Sometimes the problem material is um 
related to any probable experience af 
the pupil. Sometimes there is too littl 
testing and reviewing. Most com 
of all, perhaps, is the failure to culti 
vate a numerical state of mind—n 
glect of practice in arithmetical think, 
ing. 
Living Arithmetic, now appeari 
in four colorful, freshly revised vol 
umes for grades three to six, impr 
us as well planned to obviate t 
shortcomings. A wide variety of & 
vices are employed for helping 
pupil to understand what he is about 
and for keeping him alerted. Hei 
given examples that can’t be sol 
because of some missing fact; p 
lems that are palpably absurd; 
habits to avoid in fundamental 
cesses. He is taught to estimate 
size of the answer he should get. 
Needless to say, the customary 
partments of arithmetic are all i 
cluded. The approach and handii 
are what give this series its distinctin 
quality. 
Livinc ARITHMETIC (3, 4, 5, AND 6) 
Buswell, Brownell and John. Gt 
and Company, Boston. . 


The Rediscovery of Morals 
Such a title as The Rediscovery9 
Morals at once intrigues you with & 
question whether the author is # 
nouncing a piece of ews or a gH 
of hope. In this case the announcemél 
is of the latter sort-—Mr. Link watt 
the code of morals, as exemplified! 
the Ten Commandments and the 
den Rule, to be dusted off and brough 
forward as the means of solving ! 
many problems that perplex mankis# 
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The Macmitian Company 


Pupils’ 


Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon 


An individualized method 


1 Words that children use taught in the grade in which they use them. 


2 Reviews concentrated on each child’s own misspelled words. 


3 Short basal weekly word lists—within the abilities of all pupils; 


Extra Word Lists for above-average pupils. 


4 Hard-spot techniques for overcoming individual difficulties. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Because the basic principles of hon- 
esty, justice and respect for human 
dignity have been doubted, belittled 
and commonly neglected, the author 
* sees many legislative remedies offered 
which may only aggravate the malady. 
Thus in the field of interracial rela- 
tions, laws forbidding discrimination 
seem to emphasize the differences, 
while the simple rule of treating every- 
one as a human individual would help 
to break down barriers. He regards 
class conflicts—labor and capital, poor 
and rich—as needing to be replaced 
by concepts of good and bad workers, 
employers, individuals at whatever 
level and in whatever position. He 
would have the teaching of civics and 
American history stress the idealism 
behind events more than the inciden- 
tals so easily magnified by recent his- 
torians—some of whom, for example, 
make out the Civil War to have been 
merely a struggle between rival busi- 
ness interests of New England and the 
South, not the settling of a moral 
issue, that of slavery. The reader will 
not agree with every application of 
the author’s theory to the problems 
of our day. Yet few will come away 
from the book without a conviction 
that our society should have an ethical 
revival, in which the schools, the 
churches and other agencies of en- 
lightenment should take an earnest 
part. 
THE Repiscovery oF Mora s, Henry 
C. Link. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
New York. $2.50. 


Psychology of Adolescence 
Parents, teachers and students alike 
will find many a key to the problems 
of teen agers in this freshly revised 
edition of Psychology of Adolescence. 
The author makes clear that antisocial 
and criminal tendencies exist in vary- 


ing degrees in all of us and when they: 


Start getting out of control in any 
of us the cavsative conditions must 
be sought and, if pcssible, removed or 
remedied. The beok does not, however, 
treat mainly of the maladjusted or 
delinquent, but gocs into normal traits 
which can be seen in virtually all per- 
sons making the transition from child- 
hood to adult years. All that contrib- 
utes to the growth of personality is 
grist for this scholarly but easy-to- 
follow bock. Recent revision has per- 


mitted the admission of late findings 
by researchers in this field. These find- 
ings make more evident than before 
the responsibilities of the schools. A 
powerful factor in many cases of de- 
linquency has been the clash between 
the adolescent and his school—by no 
means proving that the school is al- 
ways at fault but suggesting the need 
for greater care in understanding 
youthful interests, motives and situ- 
ations. The unbending school system, 
principal or teacher may have much to 
answer for at the final bar of justice. 
PsyCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, Har- 
rison. Prentice - Hall, Inc., New 
York. $4.65. 


Living in Ancient Times 
Bringing the past to life for mod- 
ern children is no easy task. Yet it 
seems to have been accomplished rath- 
er successfully in this new text, Living 
in Ancient Times. While the ground 
covered is identical with that of other 
books in this domain—Egypt, Meso- 
potania, Greece and Rome with inci- 
dental references to neighboring states 
or peoples—unusual consideration is 
given to the way boys and girls were 
educated and how they earned their 
living when they grew up. Other 
recurring topics include transporta- 
tion, transmission of news, recreation, 
religion, beauty, and government. 
Contributicns that have become per- 
manent parts of our inherited civili- 
z2tion are spotted every few pages. 
Many facts are woven into story form, 
so that the young reader may hear 
interesting details from the lips of 
imaginary friends who dwelt cr might 
have dwelt beside the trail from long 
ago. The first unit, incidentally, deals 
with how we live today. Thus the 
child is given the necessary starting 
points for his journeys of inquiry and 
comparison. 
Livinc IN ANCIENT TIMEs, Speer, 
Lussenhop, Smither. Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, New York. 


Latin America, 
Past and Present 

Search for the right ratio between 
historical and current subject matter 
in texts concerning the Americas con- 
tinues, marked by various experiments. 
Thes in the newly published Latin 
America, Past and Present, the past 
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draws but one-fourth, the present 
three-fourths of the pages. 

The treatment can be called both 
topical and typical. One looks in yaig 
for separate chapters on Peru, Mexico, 
Argentina and the other republics, In. 
stead, one finds agriculture, trade, art, 
climate, education and other matters 
presented one after another. A situa. 
tion that is typical is first described, 
usually by some imaginary character; 
then important deviations from the 
typical are noted. 


The text is planned for grade seven, 
eight or riine,—well planned, ‘if this 
can be judged from the linguistic level 
and the pertinent pictures. Further- 
ance of friendly sympathy and under. 
standing is naturally the thought be. 
hind this text, or this reader, as you 
prefer.. Happily, that thought has not 
been allowed to slop over. 


LaTIN AMERICA, PAsT AND PRESENT, 
Fitzgibbons and Wooton. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston. $2.20. 


Building Our Country 


The authors of Building Our Coun- 
try had in mind the needs of the slow 
readers in high school and the foreign- 
born adult who is learning to be an 
American. The twenty-odd chapters 
begin with the Indians, continue with 
the Pilgrims, the pioneers and so on— 
all the major developments in our his- 
tory, each treated in broad terms and 
reasonably simple language. A selected 
handful of eminent Americans ar 
brought into the panorama of pro 
gress, but no extensive roster of heroes 
is attempted — even the Lewis and 
Clark expedition being described with- 
out mention of its leaders by name. 
In short, no effort has been made to 
clog the memory, but the accent has 
been put on information in the large, 
on practice in reading for comprehen- 
sion, and on a vocabulary useful t 
the understanding of newspapers and 
current comment. The test of such 
a book is not in scintillations of style 
but in suitability to purpose. This 
text should prove serviceable in an 
area somewhat short of specially pre- 
pared material. 


BurLpInc Our Country, Mason and 
O’Brien. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.28. 
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Teachers—Trained or Educated 


It has been both a weakness and a strength of 
Massachusetts schools that each local board could 
exercise a free hand in the selecting of teachers. It 
meant, on the one hand, that any committee could 
choose a poorly qualified candidate for whom some 
friend of a committeeman wanted a job—and a great 
many mediocre teachers have slipped into our schools 
that way. On the other hand, it has meant that 
Massachusetts schools could also obtain the services 
of many brilliant, well educated men and women 
who were barred from other states by laws and regu- 
lations requiring so many hours of educational meth- 
ods, history, psychology, philosophy and the like and 
so much practice teaching. Such work in education 
is very irksome to some individuals who might, with 
a little special study and experience become superior 
teachers. 

There is, alas, a vast difference between a trained 
teacher and an educated one. The danger inherent 
in state laws establishing standards for teacher cer- 
tification is that training in the patterns of teaching 
and the backgrounds and theories of education will 
be made the real criterion, because so easily meas- 
ured in credits, and that real scholarship, some 
breadth and depth of learning, some mastery of the 
arts and sciences, some knowledge beyond the text- 
book and in related fields, and some contagious wis- 
dom about life itself will be overlooked. 

A bill sponsored by the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation provides for demanding that all teachers 
to be hired from now on shall have had at least four 
years of instruction in a teachers’ college or other 
college and that at least sixteen semester hours be 
taken in the field of education. Spending the equiv- 
alent of one full semester, or one eighth of one’s 
college course, on direct preparation for educational 
work, will not seem excessive to most observers. But 
the greatest importance attaches to the other three 
and a half years, that they result in a well developed 
mind and character. Unless a means of defining this 
part of the standard can also be found, the proposed 
hew statute will not insure the public those better 
teachers they hope to procure for their increased 
investment, 


School Spirit 


Religious experts tell us that man is not a body 
having a soul, but a soul having a body. A school 
may be defined similarly—not as a building occupied 
by students and teachers but as students and teachers 
usually, though not always, housed in a building. 

To see the soul or spirit of the school in pure 
essence, one must have watched the past nine years 
of education in China, Instead of waiting for the 
Japanese enemy to destroy their institutions in Peip- 
ing and a score of eastern cities, the personnel of 
colleges and secondary schools treked hundreds of 
miles inland, sometimes staying only until obliged 
to move on again. Now these schools, with their 
present generations of students, are painfully return- 
ing to their former sites and campuses — halting 
along the way at points where a rehabilitation com- 
mittee has provided camps. We are reminded of 
all this by a news release from the Y. W. C. A., which 
assists in many ways this process of reestablishment. 

Greece is another nation where the restoration of 
schools has been undertaken with special zeal since 
the enemy’s departure. 

Such manifestations of school spirit enable us to 
sense what really counts, here in our own centers 
of learning. 


Teaching Becomes News 


As we see it from here, circumstances are working 
in a number of different ways to bring about a gen- 
eral rise in salary schedules for school personnel. 
The strikes that have occurred at various points have 
brought less criticism than might have been expected, 
and, whether the publicity was good or bad, it was 
publicity. 

The lack of publicity has been the main reason 
teachers were allowed to go underpaid these many 
years. 

If teachers were not so short of money, schools 
would not be so short of teachers. It is this latter 
shortage that begins to alarm the public. The plain- 
est citizens can understand that something needs to be 
done to attract more persons into teaching, and the 
obvious lure is money. 
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So in one way and another the need of more liberal 
financing for the people’s schools gets more attention 
—not only inside the profession where talk accom- 
plishes nothing but outside—in the daily press, in 
magazines of general circulation, on radio programs. 
The raw deal given to teachers has come to be recog- 
nized and admitted. 

Fortune Magazine recently featured the case his- 
tory of a teacher in Slocum School of Waterbury, 
Connecticut — material that the editor might have 
turned down a year ago as having no interest for 
his readers. Today, there’s something in the air, 
something that makes school teaching news. 

Public opinion is commencing to form. Teachers 
should beware of doing anything to make it turn 
unfavorable. 

There will be plenty of bickering over the financing 
methods to be used—whether local, state or federal 
government should foot the bills. But good starts 
are being made and progress for a time seems certain. 


Pupil Poll on Politicians 


What do high school students think of politicians? 
At a time when thoughtful teachers are cautioning 
pupils not to generalize about whole groups of people. 
a certain periodical circulating through thousands of 
high school classrooms again puts out a questionnaire 
which repeats the selfsame inquiry it voiced two years 
ago: Do you believe the ability, integrity and char- 
acter of politicians is as good as or better than that 
of persons in other occupations? 

This time 57 per cent say “Yes.” The time before 
the “Yes” was voted by 61 per cent. “More students 
gaze on politicians with cynical eyes; less believe 
them to be better or equal to men and women in 
other fields,” is the periodical’s sage conclusion. 

The figures might merely show that the young 
people are more doubtful of the Republicans who 
are strange to them than of the Democrats whom they 
have been accustomed to see in the saddle all these 
years. 

Or they may show that more of the students have 
been effected by the sour connotation of the word 
“politician.” We have politicians who make a full 
time business or profession of politics, and we have 
citizens who make it only a side line, serving when 
they are drafted. Politics is at once a temptation and 
a challenge. Lincoln was a politician before he won 
recognition as a statesman. Woodrow Wilson and 
Herbert Hoover were statesmen who had slighted 
their training in politics and were thereby limited 
in what they could do as statesmen. 

Fourteen percent of the students say they want 
to get into politics, and many of these express a 
hope of cleaning up politics. Those who want to 
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“clean up” (period), refrained from stating this in- 
tention. Our high schools have both kinds. 

It is more important to elevate students’ ideals and 
make them aware of their civic obligations than to 
discover their estimates of a class of Americans 
vaguely called politicians in a tone of voice by no 
means flattering. 


Detour for Coeds 


Girls are so unreasonable. Why, for instance, 
should so many more of them want to attend college 
right now, when college facilities are strained to 
accommodate ex-service men, than at any previous 
time in history? Or could there be a reason in this 
very fact? 

Whatever the cause, whether unreasonable or 
otherwise, the higher institutions, both the coeduca- 
tional ones and those for women only, are having 
to close their doors to thousands of fully qualified 
young women. Their plight, by the way, is similar 
to that of countless young men, not GI’s, who happen 
to be completing their high school courses at this 
unfortunate moment. 

Returning to the girls, if we please, we find their 
swelling demand for college education a good deal 
like the increasing demand for highways by the motor 
cars. In the early days of Mt. Holyoke, Oberlin and 
the handful of women-admitting colleges, girls trav- 
eled rough and dusty roads. But there was not much 
traffic. As the colleges increased in number and the 
prejudices wore down, the smoother roads became 
more crowded than the older, rougher ones were. 
Today the colleges are as congested as the downtown 
streets of our big cities. Only the luckiest girls nowa- 
days can find places to park their educational road- 
sters. Too many masculine trucks are in the way. 

Seriously, this phase of war’s aftermath is another 
of those things that make wars, even such old-fash- 
ioned wars as the one last fought, quite upsetting. 

Who says wars settle nothing? They settle the 
destinies of millions who would prefer to plan their 
lives themselves. 


Argument Can Be Educational 


Argument is a great American sport. It began 
with the New England town meetings and the farmers 
clustered around the stove at the general store. It 
has continued in legislative halls, debating societies 
and open forums. The radio has added immensely 
to the popularity of the oral sparring match. 

Potentially the value of an open interchange of 
opinion is not so much in sharpening the differences 
as in disclosing the agreements. Only by discovering 
and extending this common ground can we advance 
toward satisfactory solution of our critical problems. 
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Hence the need for more care in arranging forum 
topics to make them emphasize the how of improv- 
ing a given situation, the how of reaching an agree- 
ment—less emphasis on attacking and defending a 
stated proposition. 

The foregoing reflections arose from a pamphlet 
we have just been reading. The title is, “The Story 
of a Discussion Program,” and it is published at a 
dollar by the Adult Education Council of 254 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. It tells about meetings 
of neighborhood groups, usually of fewer than fifty 
persons. A main purpose was to bring about a closer 
understanding between veterans and other citizens. 
The audience did not sit back and listen to speakers 
from the outside. Instead a leader drew forth the 
views of individuals in the group, clarified the issues. 
steered the thought of the meeting toward agreement, 


sometimes even to unified action of some constructive 


sort. 
The pamplet contains many excellent hints on ad- 
ministering a discussion program. The work it des- 


How Is Your Group Morale? 


A nationwide search is in progress for contented 
teachers. It isn’t that exactly. If it were, a great many 
individuals could be found to qualify. The search is 
for entire school systems, whole groups of teachers, 
where morale is high, where teachers stay on the job, 
feel themselves appreciated and well paid. Places 
of that sort are not too plentiful. Secretary Francis 
Chase of the Rural Editorial Service, University of 
Chicago, who has undertaken the hunt, wrote first 
to all the state commissioners of education and to 
other officers familiar with local situations. Many 
replies indicated that the search was hopeless. State- 
ments came from Ohio, Kentucky, Mississippi, Texas 
and Virginia, for example, asserting there is no such 
place or district known to the person questioned, 


The educative power of a group of teachers, work- 
ing together under intelligent leadership toward a 
common goal and undistracted by wage worries, is 
beyond measurement. Such a state of affairs should 


cribed impresses us as veritably educational. 


become the rule rather than the exception. 


A “SLIGHT” ERROR, YOU SAY? 


LOUIS FOLEY 
Associate Director, Ecole Champlain 
Ferrisburg. Vermont 


ul T WAS late twilight, the time 
of day the French call la crépus- 
cule, one of the loveliest words in 
the world.” (1) Thus is described, 
in Our Hearts were Young and 
Gay, the moment of departure of 
the two young ladies for their ride 
up the Champs Elysées to the Are 
de Triomphe. 

The narratress was not a new- 
comer; she had “spent the pre- 
vious year in France.” (2) Her 
familiarity with French life is de- 
monstrated throughout the book, 
along with the suggestion of “at- 
mosphere,” by the insertion from 
time to time of expressions such 
as one picks up only by living 
there. Once in a while there is 
also an example of the device for 
humor which seemed so entertain- 


‘Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, by 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kim- 
brough; Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
(1942), p. 777. 

*ibid., p. 8. 


ing to many readers about a gen- 
eration ago, the word-for-word 
translation of some _ idiomatic 
French expression into pseudo- 
English, which of course is not 
real translation at all. 

Now it is conceivable that the 
writer was not primarily at fault. 
Anything can happen in typeset- 
ting, and proofreading can never 
be trusted completely—even if we 
do it ourselves! It is so easy to 
read what was intended instead 
of what actually appears on the 
printed page. Nevertheless some- 
one must be responsible for the 
glaring error in the quotation with 
which we began. It must have 
passed unnoticed in more than one 
inspection. We may even suspect 
that a good many people would 
not consider it very ‘important 
even if it were pointed out to 
them. 

In the absence of evidence to 


the contrary, seemingly we have 
a right to hold the author respon- 
sible. We need draw no inference 
as to how characteristic it may be 
of her manner of handling French. 
In any case she would doubtless 
be doing no worse than do great 
numbers of Americans who think 
they know foreign languages very 
well, and probably she would do 
much better than most, The fact 
that the thing could happen at all, 
however, is significant. It illus- 
trates certain profound defects in 
the traditional manner of learning 
languages in this country. 

The writer has described an ex- 
pression as “one of the loveliest 
words in the world.” One must 
suppose therefore that it had at- 
tracted her attention, that she had 
at least read—if not heard—that 
word a fair number of times, and 
probably thought of it in between. 
Yet apparently the fact of its gen- 
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der had never made an impression 
upon her. So she had never really 
learned the word, and was not 
prepared to use it correctly in any 
circumstances. - 

Now there are words which, for 
one reason or another, may seem 
rather naturally somewhat difficult 
for foreigners to handle with in- 
stinctive correctness as to gender. 
Certainly in French there are not 
many such. The comparatively 
“literary” words which one ac- 
quires through reading on abstract 
subjects, or through lectures or 
cultivated conversation, rarely 
present any problem in this re- 
spect, for their gender is usually 
unmistakably indicated by their 
form. On the other hand, most 
of the words which, considered 
by themselves, might seem doubt- 
ful as to their gender, are ones 
which we learn in a phrase or a 
sentence where that point is quite 
clear. Thus the name of Alger 
in North Africa might look mascu- 
line on the face of it, but anyone 
familiar with the city or with 
descriptions of it will early have 
learned the epithet “Alger la 
blanche” which leaves no doubt 
of its feminine classification. 

Surely le crépuscule should pre- 
sent no difficulty. Perhaps most 
often one finds it in the phrase au 
crépuscule, which anyone who 
really knows the word would use 
as a matter of course, like the 
English expression “in the gloam- 
ing.” Since it represents a time 
of day that has poetic appeal, it 
has long been familiar in a figura- 
tive sense, as in “le crépuscule de 
la vie.” And anyone who has much 
attended opera in Paris should 
know the French name of Wag- 
ner’s celebrated musical drama, 
Le crépuscule des dieux, not to 
mention the word’s occurrence in 
other musical titles. 

If, as has been so frequently 
claimed, a_ college - preparatory 
training in Latin really helps a 
student later in learning the “Ro- 
mance” languages, then here is just 
the kind of situation where a Latin 


background might be of service. 
For it requires no vast knowledge 
of Latin to know crepusculum, 
and no great integration between 
different departments of knowl- 
edge to be aware that Latin neu- 
ters regularly become masculine 
in French. 

It seems to be part of the atti- 
tude of English-speaking people 
to treat the gender of a foreign 
word as a “mere detail.” What 
they do not realize is that it is 
not just something of minor con- 
sequence, tacked on to the word 
from the outside, but an integral, 
inseparable part of the word it- 
self, belonging to its very essence. 
You simply are not thinking—or 
at least not feeling—the word, as 
a native speaker of the language 
thinks it, unless that word’s gender 
automatically goes along with it 
in your mind. To give it the 
wrong gender is to commit an er- 
ror such as even the least edu- 
cated people would be safe from 
commiting in their native tongue, 
because it is a matter of speech- 
habits which operate mechanic- 
ally without conscious thought. So 
to a person who possesses the lan- 
guage in the natural way, mistakes 
of this sort seem blundering in- 
deed. Often in fact the result is 
an apparent meaning different 
from what was intended, and the 
meaning of a whole sentence may 
be made less clear by the lack of 
proper grammatical agreement. 
Even if the expression remains 
understandable, as perhaps it most 
often does, the hearer is annoyed 
by an awkwardness for which he 
sees no excuse. He is likely to be 
somewhat puzzled by a kind of 
mistake which he could hardly 
imagine himself as making, and 
which for him is not a confusion 
that requires any effort to “avoid.” 

The fact that an error in gender 
can occur at all—to say nothing 
of the perpetration of such errors 
frequently’and without shame—in 
speaking a language which one is 
supposed to “know,” is a natural 
result of certain fundamental 
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faults in our traditional methods 
of teaching languages. Some of 
the more intelligent, more sensi- 
tive, or more devoted students 
have triumphed in the end over 
these initial obstacles placed in 
their path. For untold numbers, 
however, the wrong sort of begin. 
ning has made it impossible ever 
to handle a foreign tongue cor- 
rectly and agreeably. 

We talk about “words” as if 
they were independent units, 
whereas in living speech they can 
hardly be said to have any sep- 
arate existence. They are always 
inseparable parts of whole sen- 
tences, even though the sentence 
be sometimes partly implied in- 
stead of being fully expressed. As 
soon as a word is used, its gender 
comes immediately into play as a 
matter of course; it is a functional 
part of the “word.” When one 
learns a language in a natural way, 
becoming acquainted always with 
complete expressions in which 
words form unified groups, there 
are always associations which fix 
in mind the gender of whatever 
noun occurs in the group. And 
this is aside from the fact that 
in most languages the gender of 
a noun is commonly marked by a 
characteristic form or ending. The 
comparatively few exceptions are 
generally easy to explain, and they 
occur usually in the commonest of 
words which people learn early 
and never have to think of after- 
wards, 

So far as concerns anyone ex- 
pecting ever to speak a language, 
irreparable damage is done by the 
“rapid reading” method, or “read- 
ing for content.” In actual prac- 
tice it means that the student 
gallops over page after page with 
no attention to details. In the Ro- 
mance languages there are plenty 
of cognate words easy to guess— 
though not always to guess cor- 
rectly. These words catch the 
attention at once, and the rest is 
inferred from them. The meaning 
of some sentences, no doubt, will 
be fairly well understood, but the 
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point of many will be missed 
through the neglect of some “mere 
detail” which makes all the differ- 
ence. The slipshod habits thus 


inculeated are seldom overcome 
afterward; most people thus 
“trained” will be permanently 
unreliable readers, and for speak- 
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ing the language they will be 
worse off than if they had had 


no instruction at all. 


THE VETERAN 


Ar American International Col- 
lege. which is coeducational, we 
have more than six hundred veter- 
ans in an enrollment of approxi- 
mately eleven hundred full-time 
regular students, and the percent- 
age in our evening division is even 
higher. 

The impact of such numbers of 
veterans upon the educational in- 
stitutions of the nation, and the 
results to the veterans themselves, 
are matters of extreme importance 
not only to educators but to Amer- 
ican society as a whole. 

The veteran on the college cam- 
pus may be returning to complete 
a college education begun before 
the war; or he may be a man who 
had planned for college but en- 
terred military service immedi- 
ately after graduation from high 
schoo], and who has therefore been 
delayed from one to five years edu- 
cationally; or he may never have 
expected to go to college until 
enabled to do so by the “GI Bill” 
—and if so, he may be in his late 
twenties or thirties. Many men 
who are in one of these situations 
are also married. But all have the 
same objective, to help prepare 
themselves, as effectively and 
speedily as possible, specifically 


or generally, for future living and’ 


to fill in the hiatus of the war 
years. 

In the minds of most men was 
some doubt as to their ability to 
pick up again the habits and knack 
of study. This lack of confidence 
was, naturally, particularly no- 
ticeable among those who had 


ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


been away for two or more years, 
and among the older men who 
distrusted their power to compete 
with students of normal college 
age. The married veterans often 
had special problems, in that they 
foresaw a potentially disastrous 
conflict between their responsibil- 
ities as heads of families and as 
students. 


These were real obstacles. A 
veteran whose last formal studies 
were in high school some five years 
before did not find it easy to swing 
into the routine of regular concen- 
tration required for college work. 
The veteran who was a college 
freshman in 1942 naturally found 
his memory hazy as to fundamen- 
tals when he returned as a sopho- 
more in 1946, For the veteran who 
was married, perhaps with a child 
or two in the home, there were 
distractions which made it difficult 
to settle down to the academic 
routine of classes and study. 

Unfortunately it seems that such 
doubts and fears as to adjustment 
to college life have been blown 
up to undue proportions by the 
activities of many well-meaning 
persons who have written and 
spoken about the problems of the 
returned veteran. The tendency 
was to place the veteran in a ster- 
eotype and to assume that because 
he was a veteran he was necessar- 
ily bound to be a “problem.” Such 
attitudes often resulted in produc- 
ing the exact situation which au- 
thors and speakers were sincerely 
attempting to prevent: one way to 
create a “veteran problem” is to 


RICHARD S. ULLERY 
American International College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


assume that the veteran is, ipso 
facto, seriously maladjusted. Al- 
most anyone can be convinced that 
he is a problem if he hears it stated 
often enough, 

It is obvious that there are, 
among veterans, many unfortunate 
persons who need special care and 
treatment to help them become 
good citizens. There are also many 
such among men and women who 
are not veterans. A great number 
of maladjusted civilians were re- 
jected by the armed services, whose 
medical staffs performed a tremen- 
dous job of screening out those 
whose reactions indicated instabil- 
ity which might have caused them 
to “crack up” under the stresses of 
military life. It is probable that 
there is at least an equal propor- 
tion of poorly-adjusted individuals 
in civilian life as among returned 
veterans. 

We should remember, also, that 
these young men adjusted success- 
fully from civilian life to a life 
of war—and that would seem to 
have been a far greater shock than 
readjustment to civilian life. If 
they were capable of that first 
adjustment—and they have proven 
that they were—it does not follow 
that they are going to become a 
problem in returning to a civilian 
career. 

We maintain a guidance and 
counselling service at A. I. C., as 
a function of the department of 
psychology, and any veteran who 
feels the need of advice regarding 
personal problems receives expert 
and sympathetic assistance — as 
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have all A. I. C. students since the 
guidance department was _insti- 
tuted ten years ago—but we have 
purposely avoided taking the atti- 
tude that veterans are a class apart, 
or of isolating them in any way 
because they are veterans. It is 
our conviction—and this has been 
borne out by results—that most 
veterans in college are very willing 
to be considered as part of the 
general college body rather than 
as a group set apart by military 
experiences. Maturity, experience, 
often an added vision, do distin- 
guish many veterans from the aver- 
age college student of pre-war 
years, but usually the difference 
is subjective, and most veterans 
do not attempt to make it obvious. 

In most cases the obstacles to 
the veteran’s college education 
mentioned above, are not at all 
insurmountable. There are certain 
factors in his favor which he does 
not always recognize immediately. 
He usually possesses a wealth of 


determination to do the job and 
do it well, which is more than half 
the battle. His thinking is usually 
mature, which offsets remoteness 
of educational background. Most 
instructors are sympathetic with 
his efforts and aims. This helps 
produce in the veteran a certain 
consciousness of academic security 
during the early weeks of college 
before he has had the opportunity 
to prove himself. And in almost 
every instance the married veteran 
enjoys amazing cooperation from 
his wife, who cheerfully shares 
with her husband the sacrifice of 
the social occasions in which a 
young married couple would nor- 
mally engage, so that the GI may 
stay at home and grind at the 
books. 

Studies made of academic re- 
cords indicate that by the end of 
his first semester the average vet- 
eran has more than held his own 
in competition with college stu- 
dents of ordinary college age. The 
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fear of colleges developing into 
“educational hobo jungles” has no 
substantial foundation. 

The presence of veterans in 
classes has been welcomed by col- 
lege faculties. Instructors say that 
never before have they been ques 
tioned so much, and so keenly, a 
by the veterans. And, as one fac. 
ulty member said, in mock despair, 
“There is almost always someone 
in every class who knows more 
about some particular point than 
I—it’s tremendously stimulating.” 
Maturity and motivation have 
more than offset lack of contin 
uity of education. 

The veteran on the college cam- 
pus is a success. Mature and am. 
bitious, he is overcoming the ob- 
stacles which war placed in his 
path. He will be a valuable con- 
tribution to our society; there 
should be, this time, no “lost gen- 
eration,” but a generation wiser 
and more competent than our own. 


PROGRESS ON THE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE FRONT 


‘| ue YEAR 1946 will go down 
in educational history as the year 
of the student avalanche. College 
teachers and administrators have 
never seen its like. Where to get 
teachers? and especially, where to 
get textbooks? How is that busy 
bee, the head of Freshman Eng- 
lish, to get to know his section- 
men—and women, much less keep 
an alert eye on the progress of 
their sections — (94 sections in 
Freshman English at last accounts 
in my own institution) ? 

In the modern foreign lan- 
guages, a similar situation pre- 
vails, at least in the “commonly 
taught” languages—French, Ger- 


(Part | of a two-part article) 


man, and Spanish. The useful 
annual survey conducted by F. S. 
Crofts and Company shows that 
in the 816 colleges and universities 
covered by their inquiry a total 
of 396,262 students were regis- 
tered, an increase of 72 per cent 
over the 1945 total for the three 
languages, which represented in 
turn an increase of 18 per cent 
over the 1944 figures. Of the 396,- 
262 students now studying one of 
the three common languages, 
Spanish leads with 169.246 regis- 
trants or 42.7 per cent of the total: 
French is second, with 121,238, or 
30.6 per cent; and German is third, 
with 105,752, or 26.7 per cent of 
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the total. In percentage of gains 
over 1945, however, German is far 
in the lead, with a gain of 108 per 
cent over 1945. French has gained 
68.4 per cent; Spanish 56.8 per 
cent. 

These figures might well give 
those of us who are in the modern 
foreign language “game” cause for 
satisfaction, were it not for a num- 
ber of factors. 

Among these is the fact that 
the Crofts figures are not broken 
down into lower-level and upper 
level enrollments. We shall have 
to wait to see whether the tidal 
wave of enrollments _ persists 
whether it moderates as it reaches 
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the second-group course level, or 
finally whether it suddenly re- 
cedes when it attains that point 
and leaves us with no concrete 
gains except the sense of having 
contributed to the problem of car- 
ing for the needs of several hun- 
dred thousand students, many of 
whom may have sampled our vine- 
yard and not found our grapes 
appetizing, not to mention intox- 
ieating. 

We have reminded ourselves for 
many years that providing intro- 
ductory and intermediate lan- 
guage instruction is more prop- 
erly a secondary-school rather than 
a college or university function. 
When we look into high-school 
enrollments, if those in the New 
York City junior and senior high 
schools are a fair sample, the fig- 
ures are disappointing. In Octo- 
ber, 1946 those schools had 149,065 
students enrolled in foreign lan- 
guage classes, as compared with 
148,074 in October, 1945. French 
showed an increase of 1/6 of one 
per cent (50,470 as compared with 
50,387) ; Spanish of one per cent 
(62,159 as compared with 61,483) ; 
German of 134 per cent (8,311 as 
compared with 8,175) —not an en- 
couraging picture, even if it is 
only moderately characteristic of 
conditions .in other secondary 
schools. We shall have to wait 
another year or two to decide 
whether the modern foreign lan- 
guages are to be fortunate or un- 
fortunate in respect to permanent 
gains; but we must not fail to con- 
sider high school as well as college 
and university enrollments in any 
summation of enrollments. 


Of equal concern is the fate of 
some of the less common languages 
—languages such as Italian and 
Portuguese that did not “make” 
the educational social register by 
even a “mention” in the “Harvard 
Report,” as well as Russian, which 
did. Are our war-time hopes that 
our countrymen had at last dis- 
covered the importance of these 
“less-common” languages to be de- 
frauded? I wish we could be as 


confident about that aspect of 
things as we were a year or two 
ago. The most encouraging note 
here is the undoubted popular in- 
terest in languages; whether it 
will extend, with permanent ef- 
fects, to the less common lan- 
guages, is still a question. Our 
radio singers remind us constantly 
that “there’s an awful lot of coffee 
in Brazil”; let’s not allow our 
countrymen to forget that there’s 
an awful lot of people who speak 
Portuguese there, too. 

Our critics are still active, as 
readers of the Reader’s Digest in- 
digestible linguistic fare are well 
aware. Why bother with foreign 
languages at all, when there are 
so many more “captivating” things 
—(if I may borrow that priceless 
adjective from What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach) —for stu- 
dents to study? Some students 
apparently have never learned to 
“ask for their vittles” in a foreign 
language, a recent critic in the 
Christian Science Monitor reminds 
us, with some justice, though I 
doubt whether that criticism is as 
valid for the present-day product 
as it may have been for the critic’s 
own school-generation. 

More serious is the rekindling 
in the hearts of some education- 
ists of their old desire to do away 
with the study of foreign languages 
entirely. Perhaps it would be 
fairer to say “of the lunatic fringe” 
among educationalists—the same 
endearing people who maintain 
that “Shakespeare has nothing to 
contribute to the education of 
American school - children” and 
that the development of the com- 
puting machine has eliminated the 
need for any mastery of mathema- 
tics beyond a few simple processes. 

Without doubt we — or some 
among us—must plead guilty to 
the charge that as a profession we 
have not done as good a job as 


we ought. But even if the worst 
crititisms of foreign language 
teaching and foreign language 


teachers were accepted as true— 
is that a reason for eliminating or 


emasculating * the study of for- 
eign languages in our schools? 
Suppose the same solution were 
proposed for ineffective teaching 
in all subjects. Suppose that every 
subject which has ever been poorly 
or stodgily or incompetently taught 
were to be condemned to the same 
guillotine. What would happen 
to most subjects? What would 
happen to Education itself? 

If foreign languages have been 
stodgily and incompetently taught 
in some cases, if teachers have 
been inadequately trained, poorly 
equipped, time-serving, dull, unin- 
spired, or ineffective—is that an 
argument for reducing the study 
of foreign languages? Is it not 
rather an incentive for trying to 
improve the training of foreign 
language teachers, seeking better 
methods, eliminating hopeless mis- 
fits, helping sincere and profes- 
sionally-minded teachers to im- 
prove themselves? The answer for 
fair-minded critics, is obvious. 

The problem of securing better 
language teachers is one that chal- 
lenges the best efforts of profes- 


‘sional teacher-trainers and profes- 


sional language teachers alike. 
Working in cooperation we can 
meet the challenge. It is my con- 
viction that unless we do meet it, 
our country is bound to suffer. 

We are constantly being re- 
minded that we live in a “con- 
tracting world,” that this is the 
“air age,” that problems and solu- 
tions are and must be “global.” 
These phrases ought to be remind- 
ers of the importance of foreign 
languages as primary tools for na- 
tional and individual progress. If 
we love our country we don’t want 
her to be left behind in a “con- 
tracting world”; and if we face 
reality, we must as a nation see 
the importance of maintaining, ex- 
tending, and improving the quality 
of foreign language teaching. 


* I refer to the substitution of “General 
Language,” as proposed in What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach, and similar ef- 
forts to teach “language” without teach- 
ing languages. This, by the way, was one 
of Hitler’s ideas (see his remarks on the 
teaching of French in Mein Kampf.) 
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STABLE PURCHASING POWER ONE ANSWER 


| mines are stirring the 
teaching profession; of that there 
can be no doubt. Teachers are 
rising to make strong demands for 
a better economic deal and almost 
every day brings a new story of 
this or that teachers’ association 
or union insisting that their teach- 
ers need 500, 600 or a 1,000 dollars 
a year more to bring them to the 
level of wages paid to ordinary 
skilled labor. It has become in- 
creasingly evident that teachers are 
no longer content to be classed 
below street-cleaners and dog - 
catchers on municipal pay-rolls. 

A press that is generally hostile 
to the wage demands of labor has 
welcomed and acclaimed the de- 
mands of teachers. Hardly a month 
goes by that does not see an ar- 
ticle advocating better pay for 
teachers in one or more national 
magazines, The figure most gen- 
erally cited in these articles and 
by teachers themselves as a respect- 
able starting salary is $2400 per 
year. 

Now it is easy enough for a 
teacher to agree with this figure 
and it is also very easy for that 
teacher to bitterly condemn any 
member of a particular board of 
education who feels that it is ex- 
cessive. Looking at it from the 
other side, however, and assum- 
ing that our hypothetical board 
member is just an average man 
who is more interested in improv- 
ing his school system than in brow- 
heating teachers, it is not too hard 
to see that there might be some 
thoughts like this running around 
in his mind: “All very well to 
speak of a $2400 minimum, but 
what happens in a future depres- 
sion? Will a powerful teachers 
organization fight to retain such 
a scale in the face of tumbling 


property values and reduced tax 
returns?” 

It is all very well for teachers 
to point to the fact that they did 
take tremendous cuts without mur- 
mer during the thirties, but if 
they are to win the salary scales 
they desire the first step must be 
to build a powerful and united 
organization and, once organized, 
there is no reason to believe that 
teachers would act any differently 
than any other group—they would 
fight tooth and nail to hold what 
they had won rather than face 
another and harder fight to regain 
it in the indefinite future. 

All of this is leading up to a 
point that is most important — 
teachers, and the writer is a teach- 
er, do not want more money. What 
they do want is more purchasing 
power. As of this writing the De- 
partment of Labor price index 
stands at 1.43 as compared with 
1.00 in the early part of 1940. This 
means that the twenty-four hun- 
dred 1946 dollars that teachers 
are asking for will buy the same 
as $1680 would have bought in 
1940. An income of $1680 a year 
in 1940 would place a person, ac- 
cording to figures cited by Chester 
Bowles in his book “Tomorrow 
Without Fear,” just slightly above 
the line that divided the upper 
third of the population from the 
second third. It would certainly 
seem to be a fair salary for a begin- 
ning teacher. 

Now if the price level continues 
to go up, as it seems certain to do, 
teachers may well find that the 
$2400 figure is no longer a living 
wage for beginning teachers and 
they may have to raise their de- 
mands to $2500 or $2600. On the 
other hand, suppose that the price 
index should suddenly decline to 
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the 1940 level again. Then a teach. 
er hired at $2400 would be getting 
the equivalent of 3432 1946 dollars 
and this, it must be admitted, is 
much more remuneration than the 
novice in any profession has a 
right to expect. 

The answer to this problem, as 
the writer sees it, is to ignore the 
money angle and concentrate on 
purchasing power. If $2400 is a 
decent ‘salary for a beginning 
teacher today, then a purchasing 
power equivalent to 2400 1946 
dollars will be a fair salary for 
beginning teachers five years from 
now regardless of whether the 
teacher's pay envelope contains 
more or less than 2400 silver cer- 
tificates per year. 

The practical way to put this 
into effect is to adopt a definite 
salary schedule on which all teach- 
ers in a system must be kept at 
all times and into which has been 
written the index number of cur- 
rent prices as determined by the 
Department of Labor or some 
other reliable source agreed upon 
by the Board of Education and 
the local teachers’ association. 

Let us see how this would work 
in a specific instance, 

The Board of Education of 
Shadyville has entered into an 
agreement with the Shadyville 
Teachers’ Association establishing 
a salary schedule which begins at 
$2400 and calls for an annual in- 
crement of $100. The amount of 
each contractual wage to be deter- 
mined on the basis of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s average price it- 
dex for the preceding year. Miss 
Mary Brown then signs a contract 
with this Board for $2400 in the 
year 1946 when the price index 
stands at 1.43. Miss Brown can, 
then and there, lay plans long in 
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advance for she will know that her 
purchasing power will increase by 
exactly 100 1946 dollars each and 
every year until she reaches the 
maximum. She can lay these plans 
wisely for she knows what the 1946 
dollar will buy although she hasn’t 
the faintest notion of what the 
1952 dollar will or will not buy. 
When 1952 comes Miss Brown’s 
alary will be $3000 ($2400 plus 
six annual increments) only if the 
price index is again at 1.43. If it 
should have declined to 1.15 her 
1952 salary will be determined by 
the following equation: 
143 $3000 
1.15 X X= about $2413 
If the price level should have 
increased to 1.60, the following 
equation would be applied. 
143 $3000 


1.60 xX X = about $3357 


No doubt this looks insane at 
first glance but it is not. Whether 
Miss Brown earns $2413 or $3357 
is immaterial, The important 
thing is that she has a purchasing 
power equal to 3000 1946 dollars 
which is what she expected to be 
receiving when she signed her first 
contract. 

There are, of course, many prob- 
lems that would arise before such 
a scheme be put into practical 
operation. It would be interesting, 
for example, to have the opinion 
of a qualified person on what the 
effect would be on the pension 
plans that have been adopted by 
several states. The biggest prob- 
lem, though, would be in convine- 
ing first the teachers and then the 
Boards of Education that concen- 
trating on purchasing power 
rather than dollars and cents is 
really an intelligent and practical 
thing to do. 


89 


That it can be done is proven 
by the fact that at least one com- 
pany has successfully issued stocks 
and bonds containing an index 
number which eliminated any pos- 
sibility of a “killing” because of a 
general deflation, but at the same 
time insured the buyer against se- 
vere losses due to inflation. 

The writer wishes to emphasis 
that he does not regard this stable 
purchasing power plan as a pana- 
cea for all the economic ills of 
the teaching profession, but he 
does feel that it could add a great 
measure of stability and security 
to the teaching profession. If such 
a plan could be extended to cover 
all persons who must live on a 
more or less fixed income then a 
great step would have been taken 
towards softening the shocks of the 
“boom and bust” cycle—the cycle 
which remains the Archille’s heel 
of our economy. 


PREPARATION OF THE 
ENGLISH TEACHER 


Ax INTELLIGENT high school 
girl with a flair for both literature 
and creative writing recently re- 
marked to me: 

“I'd like to go to college and 
study to be an English teacher, but 
[am afraid that my speech is not 
good enough. I make mistakes in 
grammar, and that would never do 
in an English teacher.” 

True, Wanda, slips of speech 
such as you make—like for as if, 
can’t hardly, you was, and an occa- 
sional went for gone are anathema 
for the teacher of English, or in 
fact for the teacher of any subject 
or any grade. Yet the influence 
of home background is so strong 
that it is easier for Wanda to write 
41000 word theme, well organized 
and correct in grammar and spel- 
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ling, than to speak half a dozen 
sentences without a technical er- 
ror. I thought the matter over 
before I replied: 

“The mere fact that you are con- 
scious of your errors means a great 
deal. Two years ago, when I taught 
you as a freshman, your speech 
was much worse than it is now. If 
you can go on improving through- 
out your senior year and all the 
way through college, I see no rea- 
son why you can not bring your 
speech up to standard, even the 
high standard for English teachers. 
I'll help you all I can.” 

Wanda has most of the things 
that the embryonic English teach- 
er needs: love of literature, ability 
to write well, neat appearance, 
pleasant voice. and good physique. 


Add five or six years to her age 
and academic training, and she 
should command respect in the 
classroom. Yet she has a dragon 
to conquer before she can become 
acceptable. 

Archilee, another Shakespeare 
fan and prospective English in- 
structor, has no such dragon. Her 
speech is usually meticulous, be- 
cause she comes from a minister's 
home and had most of her errors 
corrected in childhood. She is 
enthusiastic, volatile, full of joie 
de vivre, where Wanda is quiet 
and dignified. Speechmaking and 
acting are fun for her. She had 
the lead in the senior play and 
won a speaking contest before an 
exclusive men’s club, being the 
only girl competitor. 


College will do much, of course, 
for both girls and will determine 
whether either or both of them 
can qualify as instructors in Eng- 
lish. I have mentioned these two 
because they are opposite types 
who have recently sought my coun- 
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cil. The only things that they 
have in common are good intelli- 
gence and a genuine interest in 
the study of English. These they 
have in an usual degree. For them 
both I prescribe years of general 
education, with majors in English 
and minors in related fields. I 
should like to see both of them 
take more composition work than 
the required freshman hours, from 
which they may both be excused 
in part on the basis of proficiency. 
In this phase of English train- 
ing, teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools are notably weak. Eng- 
lish majors are topheavy with lit- 
erature courses, whereas practic- 
ally half the high school work they 
will teach is in grammar and com- 
position, even the literature courses 
requiring some writing. Little at- 
tention is paid to basic drill in 
the exact phases of English taught 
in high school and to teaching how 
to teach boys and girls to spell, 
punctuate, and compose effectively. 
Many English teachers otherwise 
well qualified are dubious about 
verb forms and pronouns, unsure 
of the niceties of the language, and 
have not the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric at their fingertips. It does 
not follow that pupils in elemen- 
tary and high schools should be 
required to learn all the fine points 
of grammar and diction; but cer- 
tainly their teachers should know 
most of them. 

Just as there should be a re- 
quired course (or more than one) 
in phases of written expression 
which the student teacher will 
sometime teach, so is it even more 
vital that drill be given to elim- 
inate common speech errors. The 
English teacher can be a purist 
without being stilted or ostenta- 
tious. Such a course, plus careful 
self-checking, could bring Wanda 
out of the fog and make Archilee 
sure of herself. “Mend your speech 
a little, else it may mar your for- 
tunes,” said King Lear to Cordelia. 
Slipshod expressions that pass un- 
noticed in nine-tenths of the so- 


called educated class are intoler- 


able in the teacher of English, 
because she is supposed to set the 
standard and is checked on by fac- 
ulty, pupils and parents alike. 

There are really three brands 
of English spoken in the United 
States: vulgar English, heard 
among those of little education 
and breeding; formal English, the 
rather stilted speech of the upper 
three per cent; and English of 
the middle class, presenting with- 
in itself wide variation. Right on 
the median seem to me to hover 
such expressions as “like to have” 
(gone), “used to could,” and “can’t 
hardly.” Below are “Where is he 
at?” “has went,” “you was,” and 
“them things.” Above are split 
infinitives (which no one regards 
seriously any more), dangling par- 
ticiples, and like as a conjunction. 
No teacher should be so low as the 
median. 

Once Wanda and Archilee have 
their speech and grammar straight, 
there is of course literature. I did 
not intend to minimize its value 
when [ said that college courses 
were topheavy with it. 
they will be learning all these 
phases of English’ simultaneously, 
as there is great opportunity for 
linking them all the way along. 
Both my prospective pedagogs will 
soak up literature like a sponge. 
In fact, they have already begun 
doing it, for in high school they 
were not satisfied until I had in 
a special request class given them 
more Shakespeare than the aver- 
age college student will ever learn. 
Wanda will probably be content 
with general training, teaching the 
regulation courses required of 
most high school pupils. Archilee, 
with her special talents in speech 
and dramatics, should take train- 
ing that will qualify her to teach 
these specialized phases of English 
work, to direct plays, and to pre- 
pare students for panels, radio 
speeches, symposiums, and con- 
tests. Both types of English teach- 
ers are badly needed, as well as a 
third type, the instructor in jour- 
nalism. That phase is so definitely 


Perhaps" 
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a field in itself that I shall not 
attempt to discuss it here. 

Every English major must have 
a minor or more than one, and 
here there may be wide variety, 
Foreign languages, preferably 
modern, are naturals. Perhaps the 
most satisfying minor, if there can 
be but one, is social studies. Lit. 
erature can be linked with life 
through this subject as through no 
other, for both are concerned with 
the doings of people, past and 
present. Positions in small high 
schools often involve the teaching 
of both these subjects, giving a fine 
opportunity for correlation. Music 
and art, especially the former, also 
tie in with English. Math and sci- 
ence and industrial arts subjects 
are perhaps the least practical 
minors for the English major. For 
general background, however, the 
education of an English teacher 
should include some work in most 
of these fields. 

Of course the English teacher 
must read, read, in school and out, 
Being well read takes more time 
than the prescribed sixteen years 
or more of academic schooling. 
The teacher of English never 
knows enough, for the field is so 
broad that one lifetime is too short 
for mastering it. This situation, 
however, should not discourage the 
would-be teacher of English. It is 
merely a challenge to keep on 
growing intellectually. 

The English-teacher-to-be will 
also need courses in psychology 
that he may understand the laws 
of learning and the workings of 
the human mind. Yet no school 
ean teach what he will need most 
of all — intelligent understanding 
of young people and sympathy and 
tact in dealing with them. Here 
experience is of more value than 
book lore, but both are desirable. 

To academic preparation may 
later be added study and travel 
in the British Isles and the Con 
tinent. France and Italy are par 
ticularly rich in associations dear 
to the hearts of students of litera- 
ture, languages, and history. 
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representing 85 per cent of the textbook publishing 


companies are reported in the newspapers of 
October 5, 1946, to estimate that books pro- 
duced in 1946 would fall short of requirements 


by 3 to 4 million books. 


That 1946 shortage was the result of many factors 


PAPER SHORTAGE 
RECORD-BREAKING ENROLLMENTS 
LACK OF EXPERIENCED WORKERS, etc. 


Those conditions still obtain in 1947 


The increased cost in linotype composition, electrotype plates, print- 
ing, binding, will inevitably result in additional increases in the price 
of books for schools. 


Some publishers have estimated that the increased cost will mean 
that textbook prices by July 1, 1947, will be approximately 40 per 
cent higher than 1942 prices. 


You may as well face it and act accordingly 
Your old textbooks are getting older and weaker 
Your new textbooks are costing more and more 


These books— more than ever before—need the 
Protection and Reenforcement of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which, for over 60 years, have demonstrated their value by 
increasing the life of textbooks from one to three years. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Professional organizations, lo- 
eal, state, and national, and ex- 
tracurricular activities of various 
kinds help to keep the teacher 
of English from retiring to an 
ivory tower and offer opportuni- 
ties for service. The danger for 


the capable teacher is that he may 
become involved in too many rath- 
er than too few. 

To training therefore should be 
added experience; to experience, 
travel “in the realms of gold”; 
to travel, participation in profes- 
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sional activities with a good hobby 
thrown in for full measure. Most 
of all is the need of an understand. 
ing heart, for if the aspirant has 
this from the beginning, all these 
other things may with industry be 
added unto him. 


ANY INSURANCE TODAY? 


7 HIS morning I received a tele- 
phone call from a man who wanted 
to talk life insurance to me, and 
although I am carrying all the in- 
surance I can afford to pay for, 
I told the man that I would be 
delighted to see him. I have now 
seen the man—and have bought 
additional insurance. 

But this story is not about in- 
surance, I think that I am writing 
about education, or, to be more 
specific, higher education in Amer- 
ica, And yet, now that I have seen 
and talked with the man, I wonder. 

Almost twenty years ago when 
I began my teaching career, it was 
this man who gave me my first 
position, an instructorship. He was 
then the dean of a college. I re- 
member our first interview. I 
walked into the Dean’s office, ner- 
yous, anxious, trembling. In two 
minutes I was at ease. The tall 
man with the kind, handsome face 
made me forget my young awk- 
wardness and anxiety. He was 
dignified and rather formal; he 
confined his conversation to a se- 
ries of shrewd questions about my 
educational training and experi- 
ence; and yet I soon felt the inner 
warmth and probity of the man. 
And in the two years that I worked 
under him I became convinced 
that my first impression had been 
justified. 

He was forty-eight years old at 
the time, and he was building a 
new college which the state legis- 
lators had recently voted to add to 
the university. He had an excel- 
Jent education, holding two de- 


grees from famous universities. 
and he was enthusiastic over the 
job which had been entrusted to 
him. In two years he had attracted 
a faculty of competent men and 
a student body of several hundred. 
The college was growing; the fa- 
culty respected their dean, and the 
students approved of both the 
dean and the faculty. 

Then, without the © slightest 
warning, the college was “reorgan- 
ized.” The university proper is 
located ‘in a rural community. 
while the college was part of the 
professional schoo] located in a 
large city. I never was quite clear 
about the jealousies and politics 
that raged between the two 
branches of the university. But 
when our dean received a com- 
munication from the president 
informing him that our college 
would be reorganized at the end 
of the year, he shared his disap- 
pointment and anger with his fac- 
ulty. This was his way of fighting 
back. 

I remember that faculty meet- 
ing. The dean read to us the com- 
munication. A new dean had al- 
ready been appointed; our dean 
was given the choice of becoming 
his successor’s assistant or accept- 
ing a professorship in his own field 
of study. The stated reason for 
the change was the deficit the 
college was showing for the sec- 
ond year of its existence. “But,” 
said the dean, “our deficit is much 
smaller than it was last year; if 
the enrollment continues to in- 
crease next year, we would show 
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a profit, The only economy I 
could have resorted to was to cut 
salaries; I preferred not to. I 
wanted good men, and good men 
deserve decent salaries.” 


Nothing came of his fight. We 
talked of drawing up a protest, but 
only a few were willing or daring 
enough to sign it. Our dean re- 
signed, and with him several of 
his men. The rest preferred—per- 
haps because they had no other 
choice—to work for the new dean. 

This morning this former educa- 
tor and I talked insurance. He is 
now nearing seventy. He is still 
tall and straight, although his hair 
is almost white. There is no sign 
of defeat about him. There was 
nothing apologetic about his com- 
ing to me. “I have sold a good 
deal of insurance to college teach- 
ers,” he said, with a twinkle of 
pride. “Educators need insurance.” 
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Ask us about the 
1947 BUILDING 


BETTER ENGLISH 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


Changing Language books? Then ask about 
The 1947 BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


. a basic language program that focuses on the child 
and his everyday language needs 


Uses pupil experiences and interests as the basis 


of language instruction 


Provides meaningful drill and practice in abun- 


dance 


Reteaches skills thoroughly from grade to grade 
Teaches grammar as an aid to clear and forceful 


expression 


Employs a unique five-step lesson plan in the initial 
teaching of usage items and homonyms 


For Grades 3-8 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


131 E. 23rd St., New: York City 10 


Ma K hi— 
May Whong 
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A Job for School People. 
A Job for All the People 


HE consensus of the minds of 
America is that the mess the world 
finds itself in is almost entirely 
due to selfishness. Serving self- 
interest rather than rendering ser- 
vice for others is the guiding prin- 
ciple of individuals and groups in 
business, industry, politics, gov- 
ernment and education. This is 
the opinion of leading men and 
women throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. It applies 
not only to conditions in the Uni- 
ted States and the relationships of 
individuals and groups here but 
also to international relationships 
the world over. 

Voices crying in the wilderness 


XUM 


of misunderstandings, animosities 


. and greed, both national and inter- 


national, have said and are saying 
that if civilization is to be saved 
from destruction the nations must 
recognize the principle of one 
world or none. The national lead- 
ers of the great powers must place 
world security and the welfare of 
the small nations above the strictly 
national aspirations of their own 
governments, 

And in our own national affairs, 
selfish sectionalism and its man- 
euvering for special preferment in 
Washington must give way to the 
greater good for the country as a 
whole. “One nation” must become 


a reality. In all this the individ- 
ual too, has a part to perform 
because the nation is made up of 
individuals. Selfishness and greed 
must give way to a desire to pro- 
mote the general welfare. There 
must be a recognition of the de- 
sires and needs of others. There 
must be developed the practice 
of kindness, good will and charit- 
ableness. All of us know that these 
things are ‘so. 

In Big Town it was the Christ- 
mas Season, 1946. The spirit of 
Christmas was abroad in the streets 
and in the hearts of most of the 
people. Strangers met and smiled 
in greeting when pushed and jos- 
tled in the hurrying crowd. Even 
the very poor felt the difference. 
This was the season of good will, 
love, unselfishness and Faith, Hope 
and Charity, On the Bowery a 
successful “little business” man 
gave away something like $1500 in 
bills to down and out men on the 
streets. He was held at Bellevue 
Hospital for observation. 
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HEAT AND SERVE 


‘| ive was when the preparation 
of food for human consumption 
engaged the skill and interest of 
housewives, foods schools, women’s 
magazines, market-men, and grand- 
mothers. A kitchen, in the home, 
was a capacious room, complete 
with ample stove, refrigerator, ta- 
bles, chairs, a clock with an iron 
gong, all kinds of utensils and 
gadgets, and a comfortable cat 
waiting in “patient expectation.” 
It was a pleasant, sunny, sweet- 
smelling place, in which mothers 
took a mighty pride and where 
children liked to linger. Even 
more than the parlor, it was the 
real “living” room of the home. 

I got thinking about these things 
the other day when I happened 
to overhear a cooking teacher (or 
a foods instructor, in contempor- 
ary parlance) as she was scolding 
one of her pupils for some culin- 
ary misdemeanor. 

“What would your mother do in 
a case like this?” asked the teach- 
er, referring evidently to some com- 
monplace procedure in getting a 
meal. 

“She’d use a can-opener!” re- 
plied the modern miss. 

Which led me to think how 
times have changed in the way the 
family food is prepared, and there 
flashed through my mind a handy 
slogan—“Heat and Serve.” With 
a little reflection, anyone can see 
the trend: food today (prepared 
in advance by better cooks than 
most homes can boast of) is either 
frozen or canned. And the busy 
housewife can get an entire meal 
out of a couple of packages and 
a tin can or two. “Heat and Serve,” 
and father and the two children 
wax strong and healthy, mother is 
saved plenty of labor, and the giant 
packing houses grow bigger and 
bigger. 


Then I began to think about the 


teaching of English. No small part 
of the program concerns letter- 
writing and the skill at composi- 
tion that goes with it. And I 
thought, “English teachers are 
wasting time on these things. For 
like that cooking business, Eng- 
lish ought to have the same slogan 
—Heat and Serve’.” 

In every city and town in the 
United States there are public 
schools. There are also drug stores, 
variety stores, gift shops and a 
dozen other kinds of establish- 
ment. In the schools, pupils learn 
all about letters—the form, what 
to say, and how to say it. If gran- 
nie is sick, a bright little note, 
with lavender shadows, is proper. 
If Billy is being graduated at long 
last, an apt paragraph or two is 
indicated. If Mazie has a birthday, 
well, here’s the way to say it. 


But, heavens, what a waste of 
pedagogic time! Does Tim or 
Betsy or Aunt Tillie or grandpa 
sit down and pen that decent little 
missive? Not while he or she can 
walk or ride! Down to the corner 
store, and there in discreet banks 
of unsullied whiteness, rest hun- 
dreds and thousands of “cards.” 
Cards for dear Uncles, loving 
Aunts, the Mother-in-law (did I 
miss the one for father-in-law? ) 
brides, bridesmaids, ushers; for all 
stages of sickness, real or imagin- 
ary, for short convalescences and 
pleasant long ones. Cards for your 
first birthday, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, ete. Cards for being twenty- 
one, for being confirmed, for get- 
ting promoted, or a new job, or 
a new boy-friend. Cards for Hal- 
lowe’en, Washington’s Birthday, 
ete. And, oh golly, cards for Chris- 
mas by the million. 

So you buy a card, and “Heat 


and Serve”! The store supplies 


everything at a nominal fee—pen, 


All you 


ink, stamps, sentiments. 
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JOHN H. TREANOR 
Francis Parkman School 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


need is the ability to write an ad- 
dress and sign your name, Is Uncle 
Johnny in extremis? This cheer- 
ful little special (No. S 4890 C) 
will positively do your unpleasant 
duty. Has somebody’s father sud- 
denly up and died? No. 6009, with 
that too, too beautiful quatrain is 
just the thing. For an expression 
of your heartfelt sympathy when 
the neighbor’s child breathes his 
last, we recommend this one—so 
dignified, entirely proper, not a 
word too much, yes, we sell a great 
many of them. 

But maybe you're in a hurry. 
You haven't got time to rummage 
through rows and rows of cards. 
But wait, next door, please find 
the Western Union. “Oh, he died? 
Well, now, here’s message No. 49. 
Very popular. No. 16—that’s very 
good. Well, yes, we have others 
—Very well, No. 50, thirty-five 
cents please and where’ll we send 
it?” 

Heat and serve! That’s all there 
is to it. For a couple of pennies, 
a neat little sentiment waiting 
to come to life. For a couple 
of minutes, a pre-digested message, 
oh impeceably written in the very 
best style, and giving you a warm 
glow of a good deed done when 


_ you drop it into the mailbox. How 


convenient. How in the best tra- 
dition. And how easy. 

So, maybe English teachers are 
wasting their time, and instead of 
working with clumsy, indifferent 
letter-writers, whose efforts are 


never quite satisfactory, they 
should concentrate on_ other 
things. And in lieu of letter- 


writing, they can have one or two 
lessons on when to write, and leave 
it to the local gift shop to supply 
the message. For among the bliz- 
zard of cards, there must be at 
least one to express every last 
shade of feeling in the humaa 
heart. Heat and serve! 
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WHAT'S AHEAD IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION? 


|x THINKING of the future foc 
elementary schools, the idealist 
would like to envision America’s 
children of every race, creed and 
culture having access to the kind 
of education which has always 
been the dream of teachers. 

To make this dream a reality, 
all our schools, and not just some 
of them, must place their empha- 
sis on the quality of living that 
goes on under their jurisdiction. 
Subject-matter lines will give way 
to the needs of children. All teach- 
ers will realize that learning is a 
continuous process and that the 
child learns best that which makes 
sense to him. 

In order that learning may be 
meaningful, we, as teachers, shall 
have to start at the other end of 
the scale from the verbalistic or 
linguistic approach which still pre- 
vails in many classrooms. We tend 
to deal with materials in the ab- 
stract; the child gets lost in the 
forest of words and cannot see the 
woods for the trees. To prevent 
this plight, we shall need a clear 
understanding of the direction in 
which learning moves. 

Real learning comes best from 
real life situations. The clearest 
way to teach about a cow is not 
from looking at a milk-bottle but 
to see the cow. With our common 
procedure of having pupils erect 
a barn with building blocks, ex- 
pecting thereby to teach all about 
the farm, it is little wonder that 
one of our first graders on a recent 
field-trip to a dairy, asked, in all 
seriousness, to see the “chocolate 
milk cow.” 

With full realization that even 
in the school of tomorrow, we 
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shall be unable to create oppor- 
tunities for actual living of all de- 
sired experiences, the next best ap- 
proach is observation. We cannot 
always go to a dairy; we cannot 
bring a cow to school; but pupils 
may see cows in pastures, or even 
in stables. Perhaps some pupils 
may be able to take a trip to the 
coutry during vacation and experi- 
ence a bit of farm life. At any rate, 
the children are trained to notice 
as much as possible, and to inter- 
pret their observations in personal 
terms. 

Not to depend upon observation 
alone, the school of the future will 
make all possible use of realia in 
learning. In the absence of the 
cow, we may bring in an exhibit 
of dairy products and all possible 
visual aids. The Chinese added 
to the appreciation of education 
by sight when they said that one 
picture is worth ten thousand 
words. However, pictures are not 
as good as models or actual prod- 
ucts, but they are important, non- 
theless, especially when thrown on 
a screen where close attention may 
be focused upon these pictures. In 
passing, let it be said that the prac- 
tice of projecting pictures while 
other pictures are being passed 
around the room is a most discon- 
certing way to exhibit such things. 

Nor will future schoolrooms be 
always content with models and 
symbols; they will call upon peo- 
ple in the community to come into 
the classroom and share with the 
boys and girls some of their work- 
ing problems. Thus the children 
will obtain a broader concept— 
they will realize why the price of 
milk must be raised four cents 
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Publisher of 
Learning Programs for 
Children 


PRESENTS 


LEARNING TO READ 
A Basic Reading Program 
for grades 1-3 
by 
Mila Banton Smith 


and the 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 
by 
Mila Banton Smith and 
Stephen F, Bayne 


for grades 4-6 


DISTANT DOORWAYS 
for grade 4 


FRONTIERS OLD AND NEW 
for grade 5 


ON THE LONG ROAD 
for grade 6 


Reading and study skills initiated 
and developed in a basic reading 
program designed to do the whole 
job of teaching reading for pleas- 
ure and successful study. 


221 East 20th St. 
CHICAGO 16 


707 Browder St. 
DALLAS 1 


45 East 17th St. 
NEW YORK 3 


709 Mission St. 
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a quart and that the milk which 
they drink daily is produced not 
only by an animal but by human 
effort as well. 

After the pupils shall have seen 
the specific evidence, they are 
ready to assume the highest at- 
tainment, that of using words on 
the level of their understanding. 
It may be reading from a book; 
it may be written or oral composi- 


tion; it may be to work with cy- 
phers; or it may be just reporting 
to Mother, “Gee. I'm happy—lI 
really learned something today.” 

To create learning situations in 
the elementary school of tomor- 
row implies that teachers shall 
know children, both mentally and 
physically. We study psychology 
and tend to forget the physical 
aspects. Perhaps a teacher isn’t 


skill. 


How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Make an Honest Report 

How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


11. 
12. 
. How to Locate References on a Topic 
. How to Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. 


30-day approval—List price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


1. To improve pupil work in social studies 
This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies 
skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each 


2. To increase the number of useful skills taught 
Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. 
But schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, 
that skill—20 skills useful throughout life—in one class!’ 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 
Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of prepara- 
tion and classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials 
and tests, and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in 
the book, so it may be used by a different class each period. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


How to Use an Index 
How to Use ‘“‘The World Almanac” 


Maps 


. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 


Figures 


. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
18. 
19 


How to Prepare a Good Report 
. How to Give an Oral Report 
How to Make a Written Report 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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completely ready to guide instruc- 
tion unless she knows more about 
human anatomy than most of us 
do at present. The matter of child 
development is so intricate that 
lack of understanding may result 
in untold actual damage. 

We must realize that variations 
in child behavior are due to emo- 
tional and social forces as well as 
to physiology. The excellent school 
of the future will glorify the in- 
dividual and insist that we shall 
know how to deal with children 
as they actually are, not as adults 
might like to pattern them. Good 
teachers are not waiting—they are 
already making their classrooms 
into “schools of the future.” Su- 
perior teachers do not require the 
ideal situation ready-made for 
them—they create it. 


Pupil-Teacher 
Participation 


JEWEL M. SUMNER 


Even a mediocre teacher could 
see that my class of 33 tenth-grade 
English students were fast sliding 
into a coma, The group had been 
working on a unit in paragraph 
development, their immediate 
problem being to learn how to 
write a compelling topic sentence. 
The teacher’s immediate problem 
was to find a pulmotor! The per- 
iod bell was thirty minutes in the 
future. No hope from that source. 
Frantically I groped for a restora- 
tive! 

“How would you like to have 
a contest?” I asked cautiously. 
“I have here a dime that I found 
on the way to school this morn- 
ing. To locate the owner would 
-be next to impossible. What do 
you say to offering the coin as 4 
prize? It goes to the student who, 
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ACROSS THE OFFICE DESK 
“We Want Bobby to Be Happy” 


“B OBBY couldn't eat any 
lunch this noon. He just sat and 
cried—and cried. Last night he 
was so happy about going to school 
for the first time—and he was so 
disappointed this noon when he 
came home—” 

Mrs. Robbins is suave and cour- 
teous—but persistent. Bobby has 
been in school a day and a half 
to date—this is the afternoon of 
his second day. Mrs. Robbins’ main 
concern is that Bobby shall be 
happy in his school life. 

Naturally that trait in a parent 
is a most commendable one. We 
want Bobby to be happy, too— 
want him to get and keep a pleas- 
ant impression of school during 
his stay with us. A happy and 
contented frame of mind is a very 
desirable state, whether it be a 
youngster learning his words and 
phrases, or the cows that give 
eanned milk. But there will be 
occasions in Bobby’s school life 
and his later life as well when his 
contentment will be rudely jarred. 

We were swamped, that open- 
ing day of school, with an unex- 
pectedly large registration in the 
first grades — a registration that 
taxed the capacities of the rooms. 
It required a hasty conference with 
the main office, and the opening 
the next day of an additional room 
to relieve the excessive teaching 
load on the teachers of that grade. 
It so happened that Bobby was one 
of those transferred on the morn- 
ing of the second day to equalize 
the enrollment. 

It happened that the new first 
grade teacher was a real addition 
to the force—a teacher of some 
experience and pleasant personal- 
ity, and neither Bobby nor the 


twenty-nine others reassigned to 
that new room could be expected 
to suffer in the slightest from the 
change. Mrs. Robbins hadn't taken 
the trouble to meet the new teach- 
er—and her acquaintance with the 
original one was limited to a few 
moments that first morning. But 
Bobby’s childish mind was upset 
by the idea of being sent to anoth- 
er room — so immediately after 
lunch Mrs. Robbins made a bee- 
line to the principal's office to 
register her protest, and to insist 
that Bobby be put back in the 
room in which he was originally 
registered. 

“T haven't a doubt that Miss J. 
is an excellent teacher, and very 
nice. But Bobby doesn’t want to 
be moved—and we do want him 
to be happy—” 

Tactfully as I can, I suggest that 
Bobby is due for a good many dis- 
appointments in the days to come, 
not only during his schoo] life, 
but in his relations with the world. 
He can’t always have his own way, 
or take the path which looks rosi- 
est. If Mrs. Robins is always to be 
influenced by the whim of a six- 
year-old, she is storing up grief in 
the future, not only for herself, 
but for Bobby. And Bobby’s in- 
sistence on being with a teacher 
whom he has known only one day, 
an insistence that means more or 
less juggling the lists and changing 
some one else besides our young 
hopeful, is putting an undue im- 
portance on something that is 
pretty trivial. 

Bobby would probably have 
been perfectly contented to stay 
in his new surroundings by the 
next morning, would have forgot- 
ten all about the weeps in which 
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he indulged so copiously, and 
would doubtless have done ample 
justice to the excellent lunch his 
mother had prepared. 

It’s not the more or less routine 
matter of the particular classroom 
to which young Master Robbins 
happens to be assigned which is 
the important point. He might 
just as well be in Room 10 as 
Room 14A. But Mrs. Robbins’ 
mistake is that of catering to and 
playing up to every whim of her 
littke man—an indication of what 
lies ahead in the youngster’s fu- 
ture years. Bobby is clever enough 
to realize that if he stages a pa- 
thetic act, if his desires are crossed, 


hell get what he wants. It doesn’t » 


take him long to learn that. 

Well, we’ve had two pretty try- 
ing days in the office, those days 
of opening a big school. Mrs. Rob- 
bins just won't be convinced—so 
what’s the use? Against our bet- 
ter judgment we arrange for the 
transfer papers. Might just as 
well make young Robert—and his 
mother—happy, if that will help 
any. Mrs. Robbins beams as she 
leaves with Robert in tow—she 
has gained her point. But her 
last query, as she leaves, stricken 
with a sudden qualm, and perhaps 
beginning to be a little less sure 
of the wisdom of her course is: 

“I wonder if I’m doing right?” 

No, Mrs. Robbins, I don’t think 
you are. 

Some day, when Robert turns 
on the tear-fountains and pushes 
away his lunch because he can't 
have what he wants—well, you'll 
have to steel yourself to say “No.” 

And the longer you put it off— 
the harder it’s going to be for 
Bobby—and yourself. 
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San Diego's 


“Refit Classes 
MILDRED ROCK 


As MARIE entered the class- 
room, one glance showed that her 
classmates were already in their 
seats. She would have to hurry 
to be ready when the bell rang. 
As she released the door, a sudden 
breeze caught it and slammed it 
shut with a bang. Quickly she 
whirled around, went out into the 
hall, and re-entered, closing the 
door carefully and quietly behind 
her. No one would have corrected 
her, but Marie was not content to 
make a sloppy entrance. 

It was difficult to recognize this 
girl as the same one who had been 
sullen and defiant when her teach- 
er had quietly corrected her man- 
ners earlier in the year. Her whole 
expression had changed. The wild 
look had gone from her eyes; the 
firm jaw had lost its belligerent 
lines. Her whole personality ex- 
uded confidence and good will. 

Marie is only one example of the 
striking change in character and 
personality experienced by many 
of the children in the adjustment 
classes in our secondary schools. 
These children are selected because 
they find it impossible to fit into 
the normal] classroom. They are 
usually retarded educationally and 
are frequently unstable emotion- 
ally. They are the product of the 
unsettled conditions around them. 
Illness and poor health habits are 
common. Repeated failure has left 
them defeated or has caused them 
to build up a thick wall of de- 
fenses. They tend to be either too 
retiring or too aggressive. 

Little by little the teacher helps 
these children improve their skills 
and gain self-confidence. Each 
child is given work he can do, and 
his special abilities are developed. 
He likes to help give radio plays 


over the public address system or 
read into the mirrorphone, and he 
will practice arduously to correct 
the errors he detects. He knows 
when he has done well. The 
squared shoulders and the lifted 
chin may mean the end of a fear 
so intense that it has blocked the 
mind and made learning impos- 
sible. 

It is difficult to say what is most 
important in this process of devel- 
opment, Sometimes the child’s 
whole personality changes as his 


skills improve; at other times 
learning is possible only after emo- 
tional security has been estab- 
lished. Usually the change is very 
gradual, with frequent regressions. 
but occasionally these children im- 
prove as rapidly as a grade per 
month. 

The adjustment class is small in 
order to permit individualized in- 
struction. The teacher studies each 
child closely to find the root of his 
trouble. In this class he has the 
opportunity to correct his difficul- 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
SUMMER SESSION 1947 


UNDERGRADUATE SESSION 
June 16 - August 9 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate Session 
June 30 - August 9 


Seminars 


Conferences 


Workshops 


Foreign Language Quarters 


UNDERGRADUATE SESSION 
Eight Weeks - Nine Credits 


; ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE SESSION 
, Six Weeks - Six Credits 


Bulletin Now Available 
ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR 
SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
STORRS 
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ties without the feeling of constant 
failure and frustration which he 
faces in the regular classroom. 

Where adjustment classes are of- 
fered as an opportunity for success, 
not as a punishment for failure, 
pupils are glad to enroll. A certain 
comradeship comes from knowing 
they are all there for similar rea- 
sons. Where these classes were 
established last year, there is now 
a waiting list of children who want 
this chance for success. 

The effects of this training are 
noticed outside the adjustment 
classroom too. With the feeling 


of security in one situation, the 
child. is able to improve his con- 
duct throughout the school. Tru- 
ancies and court cases become neg- 
ligible. Last year one girl who had 
heen the despair of all her teach- 
ers even decided to take part in 
student body affairs. She is now 
a reliable, responsible citizen. Par- 
ents frequently remark that the 
child is a new person at home. 
Our adjustment classes are truly 
helping children find themselves 
in a very muddled world. 

— Reprinted from Curriculum 
Digest, San Diego City Schools. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL'S 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


W Phillips Academy’s 
adult education program, called 
the Andover Evening Study Pro- 
gram for Adults, was first opened 
in 1935, about 250 people from 
the Andover community and near- 
by cities and towns were in attend- 
ance. Since that time, despite the 
fact that the program was sus- 
pended for three years during the 
war, courses have been given to 
over 3000 people. 

Classes are conducted for the 
most part by members of the Phil- 
lips Academy faculty and are held 
in Academy buildings, with some 
courses conducted by members of 
other schools nearby. From the 
very first, the program has been 
truly a community project, de- 
pending on a spirit of cooperation 
and good will on the part of all 
participating. 

A small fee has been charged; 
$2.00 for registration and $1.00 for 
each course taken, but no one has 
ever been turned away because of 
lack of money to pay these fees. 
Since those who teach these courses 
serve without pay and Phillips 
Academy furnishes the classrooms 
rent free, the directors of the pro- 


JOSEPH STAPLES 


gram in the past nine years have 
been able to give over $4000 from 
its fees to charitable institutions 
in Andover and neighboring towns. 

Held on weekday evenings dur- 
ing the past fall term, the courses 
covered a broad range of studies, 
from such abstract titles as Poetry 
for Men and Women, to Square 
Dancing. Among the most popu- 
lar were courses in history and cur- 
rent affairs, such as The Story of 
Russia, Latin America and the 
Peace and a discussion group on 
current problems. In addition to 
these, courses on Greek civiliza- 
tion, Bible, modern art and sym- 
phonic music were offered in 1946, 

Enrollment in the program now 
is over 500, and it is expected that 
it will be even larger in 1947. 


SOUNDS LOGICAL 
Pat, a truck driver, stopped sud- 
denly on the highway. The car be- 
hind crashed into the truck and its 
owner sued the Irishman. 
“Why didn’t you hold out your 
hand?” the judge asked Pat. 
“Well,” he said indignantly, “if he 
couldn’t see the truck, how in hivin’s 
name could he see my hand?” 
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MARCH of 1866 had two full moons; 

so did January of the same year, yet 

February had none. All of which adds up 

to a phenomenon that will not occur 

again for approximately 2,500,000 vears. 


EASY GROWTH IN READING, Star 
Edition, now on press, retains the famous 
stimulating content and adds new 
stories, poems, and illustrations. 

MARCH birthday roster includes four 
presidents. Can you fill in their real 
names? “Old Hickory” ( ) was 
born on the 15th; “The Father of Our 
Constitution” ( ) on the 16th; 
“The Veto President” ( ) on 
the 18th; and “Tippecanoe and ( ), 
too” on the 29th. 

EXPERIENCED teachers claim division is 
the most difficult process in arithmetic. 
Scientific, expert, meaningful treatment 
in Artrametic We facilitates both 
teaching and learning of division. 


ODD 
IGNOBLE beginning—‘‘Hail Columbia,” 
song of patriotism, originally was written 
for a vaudeville act. 

VALUABLE complement to the diction- 
ary isa workbook to help pupils develop 
specific dictionary skills. Have you seen 
Ustne Tue Dictionary, a workbook 
for use with Tue Winston Diction- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS or with any 
dictionary? 

LARGEST lake entirely within the U.S. 
is Lake Michigan. 

RENOWNED Bible scholar and author, 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, in his new book, 
How to Reap THE Biss, shows how 
the Bible may be fascinating reading 
for laymen as well as for clergymen. 

LITERATE Ilowa—99.2% of 2% million pop- 
ulation is the highest rate of all states. 

RAPIDLY becoming as popular as 
Lassie Come Home is a new dog story, 
Bonny’s Boy, by F. E. Rechnitzer. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 5 TORONTO 
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OF EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Experts to Probe 
Higher Education Needs 


WasHINGTON.—Five educators have 
been appointed as consultants to spe- 
cial subcommittees of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 

The consultants will assist in pre- 
paring reports on critical problems 
facing both private and public educa- 
tional institutions. 

These are the consultants and the 
committees with which they will coop- 
erate: 

Dr. Ordway Tead, chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education of New 
York City, subcommittee on Ways and 
Means of Providing Higher Educa- 
tional Opportunity to All. 

Dr. Newton Edwards, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago, sub- 
committee on the Responsibilities of 
Higher Education in Our Democracy 
and in International Affairs. 

Dr. L. D. Haskew, Professor of 
Education and Director of Teacher 
Education, Emory University and Ag- 
nes Scott College, subcommittee on 
Providing Personnel for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. James E. Allen, director of the 
Bureau of School Service of Syracuse 
University, subcommittee on Financ- 
ing Higher Education. 

Dr. Fred J. Kelly, former chief, 
United States Office of Education, sub- 
committee on the Organization and 
Expansion of Higher Education. 

Dr. Kelly and Dr. Tead are mem- 
bers of the President’s commission. 


State Hunts Jobs 
For H. S. Graduates: 


PHILADELPHIA.—In an effort to aid 
the new oraduates, a special job service 
is being instituted under an arrange- 
ment between the Philadelphia Board 
of Education and the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service. 

The P.S.E.S. already has compiled 
a list of approximately 450 openings 
in 30 different types of work. 

Only 5 per cent of the jobs avail- 


Teachers in Nineteen Cities 
Receive Salary Boosts 


Cuicaco, ILLinots. — The Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association here, 
drawing on figures from the National 
Education Association, reports that 
at least 19 large cities have granted 
higher pay to teachers. Annual gains 
granted on or before January 1 range 
from $150 in Cleveland, Ohio to $450 
in Washington, D. C., above 1946 
rates. The boost in San Francisco was 
$420 and in Toledo $440. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the single-salary 
schedule raises minimum rates from 
$1,341 to $1,700. In Cleveland, the 
minimum is now $1,800. 

The increase in Washington is a 
temporary adjustment pending further 
revision, 

Philadelphia has adopted a single- 
salary schedule, granting increases of 
at least $350 to all teachers, with 
higher rates depending on educational 
background. Teachers with masters 
degrees may now draw a maximum of 
$4000. To ease the shortage of in- 
structors, the Board of Education has 
suspended retirement rules for those 
reaching 66 and kas also set aside some 


of the basic requirements for entrance 
into the system. 

Chicago has just avoided what 
might have been a city-wide strike, 
initiated by a walkout of men high 
school teachers, by partially meeting 
pay demands and promising an at- 
tempt to grant another boost later. 

New York City teachers were 
granted a temporary $300 a year ad- 
vance at a special meeting of the 
Board of Education. Although the 
increase was retroactive to January 1, 
teachers received the first installment 
on checks distributed at the end of 
February. Teachers’ leaders, while ac- 
cepting the rise as a stop-gap measure, 
announced their intention of continu- 
ing their campaign for a permanent 
$1050 increase over 1928 rates. 

Observers in Chicago believe that 
increases throughout the country have 
come largely as a result of public pres- 
sure rather than from organized teach- 
er action, though credit is given to 
the NEA, American Federation -of 
Teachers and such local groups as the 
Citizens School Committee here. 


able are for boys, however, while 47 
per cent of this month’s graduates 
are boys. 

Under the job service vlan, students 
may register with the P.S.E.S. either 
at its offices or by application forms 
furnished by the schools. Students 
needing emplovment evidance will gez 
the help of P.S.E.S. counselors. 

At the same time, 30 P.S.E.S. re- 
presentatives have been sent into the 
fields of business and industry to de- 
velop further job opportunities, es- 
pecially for boys. 

William D. Galloway, Jr., District 
Manager here for the P.S.E.S., pointed 
out that high schocl graduates now 
face the competiticn of veterans, who 


receive preference in many jobs that 
the newly graduated students will seek. 


Film Making Contest 
Open to High Schools 

New York. — The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History will award 
an “Oscar” to the best film made and 
planned by school pupils during 1948. 

The competition is open to all ju- 
nior and senior high schools in the 
United States. The five best films 
selected by the judges will be shown 
at the meeting of the Audio Visual 
Aids Institute next January. 

For entry blanks and information, 
write to Dr. Grace F. Ramsey, The 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Central Park West at 79th 
Street, New York 24. 
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More Truthful Treatment 
Of U.S. History Sought 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—A program 
for the improvement of American His- 
tory teaching will be the subject of 
the seventeenth annual yearbook of 
the National Council for Soeial Stud- 
ies. In “The Study and Teaching of 
American History,” social studies lead- 
ers will point to the necessity of re- 
taining American history as a separate 
school subject, with greater emphasis 
on the development of critical think- 
ing and democratic attitudes. 

To further the teaching of world 
citizenship, historians are urged to 
eliminate misconceptions now found 
in history books, to distinguish be- 
tween fact and folklore, and to foster 
an understanding and appreciation of 
other peoples. Greater stress on the 
interaction of the history of the United 
States and that of other nations is 
recommended, as well as a review of 
what is being taught about such other 
countries as Spain, England and the 
Far East. To provide a more adequate 
treatment of the Latin American coun- 
tries, the educators propose the devel- 
opment of a course in the history of 
the Americas at the high school level. 


Because poor teaching now consti- 
tutes a serious obstacle to the world 
approach to history, the yearbook cites 
the need for better graduate and un- 
dergraduate training, higher certifica- 
tion standards, and more adequate in- 
service programs. 

In the field of classroom practices, 
the authors endorse group planning, 
lively discussion and broad participa- 
tion by all members of the class. Great- 
er use of audio-visual aids is favored. 
The fusion of history with American 
literature and arts is suggested 1s 
another means of increasing interest. 
In cooperation with science teachers, 
American history instructors are asked 
to concern themselves with the social 
and historical implications of scientific 
achievement. 

More careful planning of history 
courses from the elementary grades 
through junior high school and less 
repetition in the high school of ground 
covered earlier seem imperative. 

The yearbook, edited by Professor 
Richard E. Thursfield of Johns Hop- 
kins Universit is scheduled for pub- 
lication within the next few weeks. 


Students Multlipied; 
Guidance Better Done 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Although the en- 
rollment at the University of Minne- 
sota rose from 11,000 in 1945 to 27,- 
000 last fall, the members of the two 
lower classes report that the faculty 
counseling program for freshmen and 
sophomores this term has been more 
effective than ever before. 

They found great value, according 
to a survey, in the opportunity to dis- 
cuss personal problems, learn new 
study methods, and meet their faculty 
advisers informally. 


School Patrol 
Bags Big Offenders 
Howprece, Nes.—Members of the 
High School Junior Safety Patrol, sta- 
tioned at various intersections between 
the business district and the High 
School, give student drivers a clean 
slate as far as speeding or reckless driv- 
ing is concerned. 
Thus far, the only violations of 


traffic laws reported have been agains: 
the Country Sheriff, the Chief of 
Police, the Fire Chief, and a local 
doctor, who is a member of the School 
Board. 


Yale Head Cites 
Faculty Recruiting Problem 

New Haven, Conn. — Probably 
the gravest problem facing the edu- 
cational institutions of the country is 
the task of recruiting first rate facul- 
ties, according to Dr. Charles Seymour, 
President of Yale University. 

Dr. Seymour said the shortage in 
college instructors is not confined to 
any current emergency but is a situa- 
tion whose long-range phase is “even 
more important.” 

“At the moment,” said Dr. Sey- 
mour, “Yale, like other universities, 
is feverishly in search of enough rea- 
sonably qualified teachers to. instruct 
the great mass of students for whom 
we shall find ourselves responsible . . . 
We must not permit inferior teachers 
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or scholars to fasten upon us and 
secure permanence. 

“Methods must be devised for re- 
cruiting our able young men, as they 
leave college, for graduate training in 
preparation for a teaching career.” 

He predicted the effort would be 
costly, but suggested graduate fellow- 
ships with higher stipends than those 
now in effect. 

He said he also believed it necessary 
to help young instructors to “carry 
forward their scholarly ambitions dur- 
ing the early years of their teaching 
appointment.” 

Yale has already begun to attack 
this problem, the college head reported. 
by giving instructors in their fifth 
year a salary of $3,000 and no teach- 
ing duties, 


Half the World Illiterate 

Paris.—Dr. Julian Huxley, newly- 
elected director-general of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization believes that 
its task of eliminating world illiteracy 
is “the biggest since the abolition of 
slavery.” 

The British scientist told a news 
conference that UNESCO would have 
to rely upon the press to make the 
people of the world realize the im- 
portance of the campaign to aid the 
5§ percent of the world he said was 
illiterate. 

“It means leading one-half of the 
world towards something it hasn’t 


got,” he added. 


Asks Children’s 
Bill of Rights 

Granp Rapips, Mich. — A chil- 
dren’s “magna charta of mental health” 
as the answer to what he termed the 
“delinquency of adults toward ju- 
veniles” was advocated by Dr. Leonard 
Rosenzweig, director of the Grand 
Valley Children’s Center here. 

“There would be few delinquents 
if we could give children the follow- 
ing ‘rights’,” he said: 

1. Right to be loved with a warm, 
receptive and adult affection. 

2. Right to be respected as an in- 
dividual. 

3. Right to be understood by peo- 
ple who will laugh with him without 
considering him peculiar or queer. 

4. Right to have his questions an- 
swered and his doubts and curiosities 
allayed. 
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§. Right to the conviction that his 
physical wants will be reasonably sat- 
ished. ‘ 

6. Right to develop at his own tem- 
po of growth. 

7. Right to opportunity for devel- 
opment of personal responsibility. 

8. Right to develop a capacity for 
normal emotional responses. 

9. Right to actual measurement of 
learning ability. 

10. Right to pursue periodic mod- 
ern scientific determination of nor- 
mal brain functions. 

“Juvenile misconduct should be un- 
derstood and interpreted rather than 
summarily punished,” Dr. Rosenzweig 
declared. 


Where to Get 
Material on China 

A list of teaching aids on China, 
including free and low cost pamphlets, 
plays, maps and films, has just been 
published in the booklet “China in 
Your Classroom.” 

Those wishing to secure a copy 
should write to the Division of Amer- 
ican Activities, United Service to 
China, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 


Dr. Jansen Chosen 
N. Y. C. School Head 

New Yorx.—The New York City 
Board of Education’s 10-month, coun- 
trywide search for an educator to fill 
the $25,000-a-year post as Superin- 
tendent of Schools ended with the 
selection of Dr. William Jansen, As- 
sistant Superintendent, who started his 
career in the school system as a sub- 
stitute teacher. 

Dr. Jansen will succeed Dr. John E. 
Wade, who reaches the compulsory 
retirement age of 70 on Aug. 13. He 
will assume his duties Sept 1. 

The new superintendent was chosen 
from a list of six candidates recom- 
mended by an advisory committee of 
the board. His salary equals that paid 
the Mayor of New York. 

Three of the recommended candi- 
dates were New Yorkers presently in 


‘the school system. 


The other three were Dr. Willard E 
Goslin, Superintendent at Minneapo- 
lis; Dr. Herold Hunt, Kansas City 
Superintendent, and Dr. Alexander 
Stoddard, Philadelphia Superintendent. 
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England and Denmark 


Invite Summer 


A summer school for American and 
other overseas students will be held in 
Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville 
College, Oxford, England, from July 
2 to August 13, 1947. All students, 
who must have a B.A. degree or its 
equivalent, will be required to attend 
a general course on “European Civili- 
zation in the 20th Century” and will 
take additional work in contemporary 
literature, philosophy or political and 
economic background. 

The University of Birmingham will 
sponsor a post graduate school on 
“English literature from 1500-1640” 
at Stratford-on-Avon, England, from 
July 5th to August 16th. 

Further information about either 
school may be secured by writing to 
Director, Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 


Study 


York, Envelopes should be marked 
Oxford Summer School or Birming- 
ham University Summer School. 

The International Peoples’ College 
at Elsinore, Denmark, will offer a spe- 
cial teachers’ seminar from August 
2 to 16, 1947. Tuition fees are nominal 
and students will have an opportunity 
to discuss educational improvements 
with teachers from England, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden and Czechoslovakia. 

A regular course from April 25 to 
July 20th will deal with cooperatives, 
philosophy, governmental manage- 
ment, social trends and languages in 
the countries represented. There are 
no special educational requirements 
for admission. 

Write directly to Mr. Peter Man- 
niche, Principal, The International 
Peoples College, Elsinore, Denmark. 


Inter-American Course 
Held in Guatemala 

LAKELAND, Fria.—In an effort to 
give its students a practical knowl- 
edge of Latin-American culture and 
to promote a better understanding of 
the Americas, Florida Southern Col- 
lege will conduct a complete summer 
school program in Guatemala. 

Two five-week sessions will be of- 
fered, with courses in conversational 
Spanish, art and textiles, social psy- 
chology, botany and history, to be 
taught by Guatemalan Government 
officials and college faculty members. 


Teachers Sue City 
Over Pay Veto 

SOMERVILLE, Mass. — The drive of 
Somerville school teachers to obtain 
the $500 pay raise awarded them by 
the school committee last fall, but 
since withheld by the city, took defin- 
ite shape when it was learned that 
an action of contract has been filed 
against the city by two of the teachers 
and a clerk in Middlesex superior court 
as a test case. 

Arthur L. Fleming, president of the 
Schoolmen’s Club; Miss Frances Blute, 
president of the School Teachers Club, 
and Miss Frances G. Geaton, a clerk, 
have asked for the money due them 


from the increase for the months of 
October and November. 

In the city’s answer, City Solicitor 
Anthony Di Cecca, maintains the city 
does not owe anythine to the teachers 
because of legislation which states the 
school committee cannot authorize 
payments without the approval of the 
board of aldermen. 


Library Hands Out 
Education on Discs 

BaLTIMorRE, MARYLAND. — Balti- 
moreans are getting an education that 
is free and distinctly different. Their 
classrooms are their own homes, their 
instructors records from the Enoch ' 
Pratt Central Library. 

The Pratt Library, a pioneer in the 
distribution of records for education 
and enjoyment, now boasts a collec- 
tion of more than 500 instructional 
discs, donated by enthusiastc sub- 
scribers. Selections range from “‘Read- 
ings from Shakespeare” to albums of 
complete language courses, which have 
been in particular demand since the 
beginning of World War II. 

Music lovers also may listen to rec- | 
ords of their choice in a sound proof 
room. Laborers, scholars and white 
collar workers mingle in this music 
room to enjoy the 2500 discs in that 
department. 
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New York Times Figures 
Bare Education Crisis 


Concluding a six months’ survey of 
city and rural schools throughout the 
United States, Benjamin Fine, educa- 
tion editor of the New York Times 
writes a series of articles that should 
awaken a complacent public to the 
serious crisis that has developed from 
the general assumption that the teach- 
ers can take it and the schools look out 
for themselves. Here in brief, cold 
figures, is what the Times investiga- 
tion brought to light. 

1. Three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand teachers have left the American 
public schools since 1940. 

2. One hundred and twenty-five 
thousand teachers, or one out of every 
seven in the profession, are serving 
on an emergency or sub-standard cer- 
tificate. 

3. Seventy thousand teaching po- 
sitions are unfilled because of the in- 
ability of communities to get the ne- 
cessary teachers. 

4. Sixty thousand teachers in the 
United States have a high school edu- 
cation or less. 

5. Twenty percent of all teachers, 
or 175,000, are new to their jobs each 
year—twice the turnover that existed 
before the war. 

6. Classroom, teachers get an aver- 
age of $37 a week today. Two hun- 
dred thousand get less than $25 weekly. 

7. Fewer students are entering the 
‘teaching profession than in the past. 
Twenty-two percent of all college 
students attended teachers’ colleges in 
1920; today 7 percent attend. 

8. Veterans do not want to prepare 
to.teach. Only 20,000 of the 1,000,- 
000 veterans in American colleges and 
universities are in teachers’ colleges. 

9. Six thousand schools will be 


closed because of lack of teachers; 
75,000 children will have no school- 
ing during the year. 

10. Two million children will suffer 
a major impairment in their schooling 
because of poor teachers. 

11. Five million children will re- 
ceive an inferior education this year 
because of the inadequate teacher sup- 
ply. 

12. Only 50 percent of the teachers 
employed in 1940-41 are still teaching 
today. 

13. The average teacher in the 
United States today has had one year 
less education than she had in 1939. 

14. Fifty thousand men have left 
the teaching profession since 1940, 
and are not coming back. Only 15 
percent of all elementary and high 
school teachers are men. 

15. Twelve major school strikes 
have taken place since September— 
and many more are being threatened. 

16. The morale of the teachers has 
dropped to a new low. 

17. Fifty-six percent of the teach- 
ers of this country do not have tenure 
protection. 

18. The United States spends 1.5 
percent of its national income for its 
schools. Great Britain spends an esti- 
mated 3 percent; the Soviet Union 
spends 7.5 percent. 

19. Appalling educational inequali- 
ties exist throughout the nation. Top 
schools spend $6,000 per classroom 
unit, bottom ones spend $100. The 
national average is $1,600. 

20. School buildings are in a deplor- 
able state all over the nation. Nearly 
five billion dollars will be needed to 
bring the educational plants into good 
condition. 


Buffalo Strike 
Ends in Compromise 
BurFraLo, N. Y.—A strike of 2400 
public school teachers ended here on 
March 3, after closing nearly all the 
city’s schools for a week. The teach- 
ers had demanded an across the board 
increase of $1025 in annual salary. 
They settled for increases of $300 to 
$625. The latter figure will apply to 


about 80 percent of the group, 1 
spokesman for their independent union 
stated, as the city’s offer was accepted 
by the council of delegates after a 
three hour session. The new salary 
schedules will not go into effect until 
next September. A temporary $300 
cost of living raise had been granted 
for the remainder of this school year 
before the strike occurred. The salary 
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scale which the teachers had been try- 
ing vainly to have boosted ranged 
from $1775 to $2575 for elementary 
teachers and. from $2175 to $2975 for 
those in high schools. 

Efforts of the administration to 
keep open some twenty of the city’s 
98 schools were more or less impeded 
by pupil absences, by boisterous be- 
havior, and by the unwillingness of 
truck drivers hauling coal and food 
to these schools to cross picket lines. 
Public education in Buffalo was vir- 
tually at a standstill for five days of 
unscheduled vacation. 

Meanwhile, the legislature over in 
Albany was about to take up the re- 
commendations of Governor Dewey’s 
special commission, calling for a state- 
aided salary scale starting at $2000. 


Conant Receives 
Education Award 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—James Bry- 
ant Conant, Harvard University pres- 
ident and renowned scientist, received 
the 1947 American education award 
at the sixth general session of the 73rd 
annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

The award, a manuscript, said Dr. 
Conant by his encouragement “has 
given added strength to a growing 
movement for reshaping both the pur- 
poses and methods of secondary and 
higher education.” 


Curriculum Meeting 
Slated for Chicago 

Cuicaco, ILLiIno1s. — The annual 
meeting of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, will be held March 23 through 
26, 1947, at the Sherman Hotel here. 
Special emphas’s will be given to mak- 
ing this meeting an actual laboratory 
for learning in various group processes. 
All educators interested in providing 
better school programs are invited to 
attend, 


Down Mexico Way 
Parents Do Striking 

Tiyuana, Mexico. — Schools were 
closed here by a parents’ strike against 
the low pay teachers receive. 

Parents pulled 20,000 children out 
of school yesterday and said they 
would not send them back until teach- 
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William D. Reeve writes in 
The Mathematics Teacher: 


“The Arithmetic for Young Americu se- 
ries will be enjoyed by pupils everywhere. 
These books set a high standard both in 
pupil interest and in sound pedagogy. For 
those contemplating a change in arithme- 
tics, this series is recommended as one 


that meets the specific aims and objectives - 


of the new arithmetics.” 


Arithmetic 
for Young America 


by John R. Clark and others 


Distinguished textbooks for grades 3-8 
that emphasize meanings and relationships 
and give essential insight into the number 
system. Notable for a rich program of 
review and testing. 


Ready next month — for use 
with any modern course of study 


WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
by Clark and others 


A new series for grades 3 to 6. 
meanings and improve skills through varied practice. 
These books are for use with any modern course of study 
to supplement text or other class instruction. 


Skillfully built to extend 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


ers were better paid and facilities were 
improved. 

Tijuana teachers are paid 300 pesos 
(about $60 a month), a spokesman 
said. A lack of classrooms was keep- 
ing 10,000 out of school, the parents 
said, adding that schools also needed 
sanitary improvements. 


Florida Teachers 
Study Safe Driving 

ORLANDO, FLorIDA. — Over 130 
high school teachers, school adminis- 
trators and Girl Scout officials of 9 
Central Florida counties received in- 
struction in how to teach driving 
safety in two teacher institutes held 
here and in Clearwater, Florida. 

At the Orlando sessions, teachers 
reviewed the content and teaching 
methods of their school courses in 
driving and safety. A number of 
high school students were included 
in the classes at Clearwater so that 
they might sell the idea of safe driving 
to their fellow students. 

All high school in Orlando and 
Orange County began driver educa- 
tion courses the following week. 


San Diego Tries 
Work Camp Experiment 

San Dieco, Catir.—A new work- 
camp, a school and community enter- 
prise, began its first session at Palo- 
mar, near this city, on January 27th. 
Twenty-five boys, selected on a quota 
basis from six local high schools, com- 
prised the first group to attend. 

The main objective of the ten-day 
camp was to offer a worthwhile work- 
experience program for youth which 
at the same time provided the labor 
needed to prepare the camp for a more 
extensive summer session. 

The January program consisted ot 
four hours of work, three hours of 
study and one hour for physical edu- 
cation and recreation daily. During 
free hours, there were group discus- 
sions, hikes and trips. 


Dean Sees Finish 

Of ‘Campus Playboy’ 
Atiantic City, N. J.—Dr. Earl 

Reed Silvers, dean of men, Rutgers 

University believes that the “campus 


playboy is a legendary figure of the 
past.” 


Dr. Silvers reported that returned 
veterans have had a great influence 
on college life and that the pattern 
of campus activities has undergone a 
great change since pre-war days. 

“Our students are more mature, 
more serious of purpose. They realize 
that they have been fortunate in pro- 
curing admission—hundreds of their 
contemporaries have been rejected be- 
cause of limited facilities,” Dr. Silvers 
declared. 

“They are determined to make the 
most of their opportunities. Men no 


longer come to college to have a good 
time.” 


Pan-American Material 
Available for Teachers 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—A number of 
helpful posters, manuals, program sug- 
gestions and materials on Latin Amer- 
ican customs have been prepared for 
school use by the Pan-American Union. 
Teachers interested in securing this 
material for use in observance of Pan- 
American Day, April 14th, should 
write to the Union, Office of the 
Counselor, Washington 6, D. C. 
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"We Want School,’ 
These Pupils Shouted 


CoLEMAN, Wis.—A school dispute 
with a new twist — the teachers on 
strike and the kids marching with 
signs declaring “We want school”— 
had this Marinette county village in 
an uproar. 

It started when 241 pupils arriving 
for morning classes discovered bulletin 
board signs announcing school would 
be dismissed at noon. They took off 
at once and paraded with their signs 
through the main street to the grocery 
store operated by school board presi- 
dent Elmer Rehaume. 

The strike, involving the entire fac- 
ulty of eight in both grade and high 
schools, resulted, the teachers said, 
from a notice from the school board 
to Principal J. E. Ullrich notifying 
him he would not be rehired next year 
except at a lower salary and then only 
as coach and instructor. 

Arts Association 
Meets in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. — The 38th 
annual convention of the Eastern Arts 
Association will meet here at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, April 10, 11, 
12, 1947. This year’s theme is Art 
Education in a Free Society. The 
method and content of the art pro- 
gram for elementary and secondary 
schools, and the evaluation and meas- 
urement of achievement in.the arts 
will be among the topics considered. 

For information, write to Mrs. Lil- 
lian D. Sweigart, Secretary, The East- 
ern Arts Association, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
Exeter Lads Fear 
Vocational Trend 

Exeter, N. H. — When Exeter 
Academy’s faculty made Latin and 
Greek elective instead of compulsory, 
a group of students joined in protest 
against the change, on the grounds 
that it “will place the academy in 
the category of a vocational school.” 
A student appeal was made to school 
trustees to overrule the faculty and 
set Exeter on “its rightful course.” 

Thomas Lamont, president of the 
trustees, responded with a letter up- 
holding the faculty action. He ex- 
pressed regret that fewer boys are now 
studying the classics, but said Exeter’s 
removal of Latin and Greek from the 
compulsory list did not indicate an 
abandonment of the humanities. 


‘Gab Labs’ Attack 
That Southern Drawl 

Decatur, Ga.—Effective speech as 
a professional asset and a social re- 
sponsibility is sought at informal 
weekly “Gab Labs” by students of 
Agnes Scott College in here, who can- 
not crowd speech electives into full 
schedules. 

To prove that good speaking habits 
are as easy to develop as slang, thirty 
voice-conscous girls have enlisted the 
aid of a speech instructor for con- 
structive criticism. One of the aims 
of the program is to help the students 
overcome exagerated southern drawls. 
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Vermont Seeks 
More Consolidation 

MONTPELIER, VT. — A move for 
greater consolidation of Vermont's 
rural schools is being studied by the 
State Department of Education. Plans 
for efficient units are being made in 
from 20 to 30 areas, according to 
Carl J. Batchelder, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Although rural schools in Vermont 
have been reduced in number by more 
than 500 in the past 23 years, Batchel- 
der said, the State is lagging far behind 
other New England States in consoli- 
dation of its schools. 


Grins 


GOOD REASONING 

The mother went shopping with her 
small son, Charles. In the store, the 
grocer invited Charlie to a handful of 
cherries but the boy seemed very back- 
ward. 

“Don’t you like cherries?” asked 
the grocer. 

“Yes,” said the boy. 

The grocer put his hand in and 
dumped a generous portion into the 
little fellow’s cap which he promptly 
held out. Later his mother asked him 
why he had not taken the cherries 
when first invited. 

She quickly received the answer, 
“Cause his hand was bigger’n mine.” 


BUNDLED OFF 
A dyeing and cleansing establish- 
ment displayed the following notice: 
“Persons leaving their garments 
more than thirty days will be sent 
to Europe.” 


NO ONE HAD EVER TOLD HER 

A sweet young thing was hired as 
a beginning stenographer in a large 
New York office and was continually 
late during her first week of work. 
One morning her boss approached her 
as she blew into the office, late as usual. 

“You’re twenty minutes late again,” 
he said in acid tones. “Don’t you 
know what time we start work at 
this office?” 

“No, sir,” she replied, “they’re al- 
ways at it when I get here.” 


INJURED INNOCENCE 

While dressing for a children’s 
party, Tommy was warned by his 
mother against coming out with any 
of the naughty words he seemed to 
think were so smart. 

“I have asked Mrs. Wilson to send 
you straight home the minute you say 
a bad word.” 

“All right, Mother.” 
sped. 

He was back in twenty minutes, 
and his mother hustled him off to 
bed for extra punishment. 

Relenting after a time, she went in 
to talk with the young culprit. 

“Now tell Mother why you were 
sent home.” 

“But I wasn’t. 
today.” 


And off he 


The party wasn’t 


UNDER PRIVILEGED 
“Why are you crying, little girl?” 
“Boo, hoo, because my brother has 
holidays and I don’t.” 

“Well, why don’t you have holi- 
days?” 

“Because I don’t go to school yet.” 


FAR SIGHTED 
One day my little cousin from the 
city came to the farm for a visit. As 
we were walking down the road, I ex- 
claimed, “There’s a Jersey cow in the 
cornfield!” 
The youngster said admiringly, 
“You must have good eyes to see het 
license plate so far away!” 
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D | R F We C) RY OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 
The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers the following 
firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and services for schools. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Beston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 


Ginn and Company 
Boston 


Henry Holt and Company 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Boston 


The Macmillan Co. 
New York 


McGraw Hill Book Co. 
New York 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co. 

New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, I]. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Chicago 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Boston and New York 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


John C. Winston Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Jewelry 


L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY— 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards - Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Music 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral - 
Music; Operettas 


School Supplies 
J. L. Hammett Co. 
Cambridge and Boston 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Typewriter Service 
Underwood Corporation 
Service Everywhere Through a Nation-wide 
Organization 
Remington Rand Inc. 
Nation-wide service—as near to you as your tele- 
phone. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


A.M.’s and PH.D’s NEEDED For The Better Positions 


ROCKY. it i 


A GE 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services 
to teachers 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Largest, Most Successful Teachers Agency In The West 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON OFFICE: 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Member National Association 
Teachers’ Agencies 
MANAGERS: 


LOUISE H. ESSERY MARJORIE P. TICKNOR 
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EDUCATION for the ATOMIC AGE 


These textbooks were successful in the test of war 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
which shows that atomic energy through medical advances has already saved more 
lives than were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 
New Legislation on Methods of Adjusting Government to this 
Atomic Age. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. American 
Government was ordered by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. 

ERBE AND DENNY’S 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their 
problems. Tests with Teachers’ Manual. 


TOWNSEND’S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, 
meeting the requirements of the latest report of the American 
Historical Association. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. Workbook 
with Teachers’ Manual. 16 Edition. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 


analyzes nationalism and its effects, = gg an account of the 


recent war, and readjustments to follow the war. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New Edition. A chronological history, bringing events down 


to the present day, combined with a unit study of American 


institutions. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
way of to understand and a iate the demo- 
cratic 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
A recent textbook on problems of democracy. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features 


of this subject 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL > 
1946 copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and 
mentally. Food will build a new America! New Workbook. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic 4 program to 
remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer Boo! 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 


for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathe- 
Atomic Age. Workbooks and Teachers’ 


chapter on Dramatics. 


VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 


begin with Ons ont polar projection maps, feature aviat 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic d 
standing. Editions. Workbooks and ch 
Manuals 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
orkbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
English, 


A new textbook in oral an illu 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH | AND II 
Refresher English Workbooks for high school, with exerci 


carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unifl 


Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
correct English. 


feature drill, which is important in 
The accompanying workbooks are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element “ interest by the impor- 
tance of aviation, which is featured the 
with a history of aviation in the second reader, introd 


General Doolittle when he was a pilot. Workbooks 


Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading ong ae from the very first grade. A 
complete course of stu practical teacher is available 
for users of the Rainbow Readers. Workbooks and Teachers’ 


Manual for primary grades now ready. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
ives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
cience. Workbooks, Tests, and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook, Tests 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines 
and Radio in the 


energy is 
treated. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
Ordered by the U..S. Maritime Commission. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to every one the — and basic services of * 
Chemistry. There are new emistry, 
and the Atom. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
Ordered by the U. S. Marine Corps. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an avia- 
tion editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 
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